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THE POINTED ARCH IN FRANCISCAN THEOLOGY 


HE SCHOOLMEN of the thirteenth century were builders. 


Consciously or unconsciously they followed architectonic lines 
in the writing of their Summe and commentaries. For, since at this 
period architecture was at a high level of development and of 
popularity alike, it was natural enough that the Doctor of Theology, 
as he paced to the lecture hall, loaded down with tomes as heavy 
as an “onus unius equi” as Roger Bacon taunts, and on his way 
passed sites where the walls and towers of a new cathedral were 
slowly mounting high into the heavens, should keep that picture 
in mind and build up his “questiones, membra, articuli” in similar 
fashion. In other words, he built a cathedral while he taught. And 
his cathedral was the temple of “Veritas revelata”, embracing in 
harmonius synthesis “the blessings of heaven above, with the bless- 
ings of the deep that lieth beneath” (Gen. 49: 25). And the archi- 
tectural patterns aided him to blend into order and harmony the 
contents of the Book of Nature with those of the “Sacra Pagina” 
or the Book of Revelation. 

It was at this same period that the venerable and worthy houses 
of God of the Romanesque type gradually yielded, at least in 
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northern and central Europe, to the stately, symmetrical, and tower- 
ing cathedrals of Gothic design. While the law of gravity has held 
down to earth all previous architecture, the masons and builders 
of the new design strove to make gravity an illusion and, in appear- 
ance at least, they succeeded. To combine physical energy, stern 
logic, and spiritual ecstasy was their aim. In consequence the human 
eye was presented with a dream — a mystery.’ Thus the conquest 
of the spirit over matter was achieved by various architectural 
devices. 

Coincidentally we witness in the schools a gradual passing from 
Patristic learning, from the method of collecting and compiling 
the religious lore of the past, to systematic philosophy and theology. 
Revealed truth, handed down faithfully through the ages, was 
being sifted and wrought into a compact, orderly synthesis. Saints 
Augustine and John Damascene had long ago furnished the blue 
prints for this new structure of theological thought and know- 
ledge, but it was not until Peter Lombard had put forth his Quattuor 
Libri Sententiarum that theologians felt urged to proceed in earnest 
with the new program. 

But if Theology borrowed its designs from architecture, the 
latter was not slow to borrow from the former a rich supply of 
content, if not originally the inspiration for the very design itself. 
On either side we see an urge upward — the “Sursum corda” of 
that great century. And although both walked hand in hand, 
Theology remained the Queen, while the other arts and sciences 
followed her as dutiful handmaids. As a matter of fact, there is 
evidence that architects relied liberally on the fourfold Speculum 
of Vincent of Beauvais, the time-honored Physiologus, the Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor and other writings such as the 
popular encyclopedia De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomew 
the Englishman. * Many of them undoubtedly sought the personal 
counsel of the prominent schoolmen of their day. Father Boving * 
points out that St. Bonaventure, teacher at the Sorbonne and fore 
most pulpit orator of Europe, exercised a profound influence over 


1. Cf. E. H. Short, The House of God, A History of Religious Architecture 
and Symbolism (New York, 1926), pp. 193 et seq. 

2. Cf. Short, op. cit., pp. 212 et seq. 

3. Remigius Boving, O.F.M., Bonaventura und die franzdsische Hochgotik 
(Werl i. Westf.), pp. 17 et seg. 
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his royal friend St. Louis IX and the architects and builders of his 
Court in designing La Sainte Chapelle, the cathedral of Notre Dame 
at Paris as well as those of Rheims, Rouen, Amiens and others, 
which were either built or completed during the years when the 
Seraphic Doctor lived or travelled in France (1239-1274). In fact, 
this author believes * that the flamboyant curves, the plastic force- 
fulness, the marvelous light effects, and the grandiose symmetry 
which characterize the French Gothic structures of that period were 
largely inspired by the man whose world outlook is reflected in 
this one sentence: “Ipsa rerum universitas fit scala ad ascendendum 
in Deum.” ® Some day, it is hoped, one of our young scholars will 
surprise us with the discovery that much of the fine symbolism in 
those glorious structures may be traced to Bonaventure’s Opera, 
and will show us that the choicest among them is nothing less than 
the incomparable Breviloguium in stone. One can hardly cast a 
glance at the enchanting southern facade of Notre Dame but feel 
that this remarkable piece of workmanship reflects the spirit, if 
not the inspiration of the Itimerarium Mentis in Deum. 

If simplicity is the predominant characteristic in Franciscan life, 
it is not surprising to meet that same simplicity on the academic 
cathedra as well. Franciscan theologians were, first and foremost 
exponents of the “Sancti Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Evangelium.” ° 
And it was that same simplicity which carried them aloft by the 
direct route of the “amor ille seraphicus” to a beautiful, trans- 
cendent idealism. Simple, fervent and transcending is St. Bona- 
venture’s definition of Theology: “Veritatis ut credibilis notitia 
pia.” 7 The simplicity, unction, and idealism of the Seraphic Doctor 
have imparted to Franciscan Theology an abiding trend. As builders, 
Franciscan theologians were caught by the unceasing call “Sursum 
corda” and, though constantly striving to mould into practical 
teaching the revealed realities of the Deposit of Catholic faith, 
they succeeded in drawing from “the good tidings of the un- 
fathomable riches of Christ” and “the mystery which had been 
hidden from eternity in God” (Eph. 3: 8-9) new lines and designs 


4. Op. cit., pp. 49 et seq. ; _ 

5. Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, c. 1, 2 (Opera Omnia, Quaracchi, 1882-1902, 
V, 297). 

6. Regula et Vita Minorum Fratrum, cap. 1. 

7. De Donis Spiritus Sancti, coll. 4, n. 3 (V, 474). 
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to adorn the Gothic cathedral of divine knowledge, then in the 
making. 

It is of some interest to watch the earliest tracings of Fran- 
ciscan thought in the sequence of subjects and the structure of the 
Opera of our Masters. Alexander, for example, places his treatise 
“De Gratia” not before, like the Lombard, but after “De Verbo 
Incarnato.” In all likelihood the “Doctor Irrefragabilis” here be- 
speaks his leaning toward the affirmative side of the “motivum 
finale Incarnationis” and consequently to the opinion that all grace 
is “Gratia Christi.” * “Concedendum est”, he writes, “quod et si 
non fuisset. natura humana lapsa, adhuc esset convenientia ad 
incarnationem.” ® His pupil, St. Bonaventure, follows the general 
outline of his Master’s Summa, and differs from Peter Lombard 
and St. Thomas inasmuch as he also treats “De Gratia Spiritus 
Sancti” after the chapter “De Incarnatione Verbi.” In this way 
his unequalled Breviloqguinm — the briefest and likewise the most 
beautiful of all theological treatises of the scholastic period — 
assumes the shape of a graceful heptagon. The Incarnate Word 
is sheltered in the central hall, surrounded by the other six in 
harmonius symmetry. '° To the Seraphic Doctor Christ is the center 
and focus of all things, visible and invisible. This thought has 
come to dominate the Franciscan School generally. 


The mood of Gothic Art is most emphatically expressed in the 
Pointed Arch, which may well be regarded as the leading charac- 
teristic of this style. Structurally a powerful aid to the builder, this 
device symbolizes the eternal urge of humanity towards the world 
above. '! It is not surprising that its counterpart should be found 
in Franciscan thought and theology. Father Déodat Marie briefly 
rehearses the work of the scholastic Masters as follows: Peter 
Lombard, he says, gathered the heavy stones from the quarry. 
The Sentences show the master architect's mind and hand. Alex- 


8. See J. Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik (Paderborn, 1905-1907), II, 169, 
182 ef seq. 

9.Summa Theologica, UI, gq. 2 m. 13 (Cologne, 1622, III, 21). Cf. Romano 
Guardini, Die Lehre des heil. Bonaventura von der Erlésung (Diisseldorf, 1921), 
p. 42. 
10. The seven divisions of the Breviloguium (Op. Om., V, 199-291) are as 
follows: I, de Trinitate Dei; II, de creatura mundi; III, de corruptela peccati; 
IV, de incarnatione Verbi; V, de gratia Spiritus sancti; VI, de medicina sacramentali; 
VII, de statu finalis judicii. 

11. Cf. Short, op. cit., p. 197. 
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ander of Hales makes the initial tracings; St. Albert the Great lays 
the foundation. SS. Thomas and Bonaventure raise and embellish 
the remainder of the mighty framework. But the work was not yet 
done. “Le treiziéme siécle,” he continues with pardonable pride, 
“a créé la voite ogivale.” +? But who was the daring architect to 
raise on high this “voite ogivale” — the Pointed Arch? 

For a moment we must turn back to one of the earliest opinions 
of Franciscan thought. Like many others it may be traced to the 
first teacher and episcopal friend of the Friars at Oxford, the 
learned and far-seeing Bishop of Lincoln and Chancellor of the 
University. He had placed himself firmly on the affirmative side 
of the heated and fascinating controversy of the day, which his 
own pupil and teacher of Duns Scotus, Friar William of Ware, 
posited in these words: “Utrum Filius Dei fuisset incarnatus, si 
Adam non peccasset.” ’* Ever since, the controversy on the “Mo- 
tivum Finale Incarnationis” loomed large in Franciscan Theology. 
Even if Adam had not sinned, it was urged, the Second Person 
would have come, not “in carne passibili,” but “in carne gloriosa,” 
as the King of God’s works, the crown of all creation, the Ruler 
of the Universe. 14 It was Adam’s Fall that had changed this glo- 
rious Canticle of praise and jubilation from its major key to a sad 
and mournful minor — the Tragedy of Calvary. After Robert of 
Lincoln, his Oxford disciples, Roger Marston and the aforemen- 
tioned William of Ware, followed in his track. It remained for 
Duns Scotus to place the question on an entirely new basis. ** 

The Seraphic Doctor, though bold in his beautiful idealism and 
unexcelled symbolism, and above all in his mystic flights on the 
“primatus amoris,” observed great caution whenever the Doctors 
were at variance. Most likely it was the firm stand of St. Augustine 
in his negative attitude towards the “motivum finale” that barred 


12. Déodat Marie de Basly, O.F.M., Introduction au Livre Pourquoi Jésus- 
Christ? — Le Vén. Duns Scot (Rome, 1902), p. 90. 

13. The question is treated exhaustively by Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., in a 
paper contributed to the book La Regalté di Cristo. Longpré’s paper, written in 
French, was reprinted under the title La Regalta di Cristo in San Bonaventura e nel 
Duns Scoto (Milano) and was translated by Daniel J. Barry, O.F.M., The Siageep 
of Jesus Christ (Paterson, 1944). In the following we shall quote either the 
original or the 5 ges as the case may be. William of Ware treats this question 
In III Libr. Sent., d. . 8 (quoted by Longpré, op. cit., p. 20). 

14. Cf. Pohle, ty a pp. 164 et seq.; Longpré, op. cit., pp. 18 et seq.; cf. David 
Baier, The Franciscan Educational Conference, III, 127- 129. 

15. Longpré, op. cit., p. 22. 
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him from taking the part of either side of the question. *® Con- 
sequently the architectonic framework of his theology did not rise 
to the heights of subsequent leaders in the Franciscan School. The 
temple which he envisioned was large and majestic. It was built on 
the solid foundation of the Scriptures and the Holy Fathers. Its 
portals were wide, lofty and imposing; its aisles spacious and long, 
and the walls and stately columns shone forth in the variegated 
colors of mystic warmth. 


THE KING’s THRONE 


Father Longpré has demonstrated conclusively, with an abun- 
dance of proof and illustration, that the royal dignity and power 
of Christ were the core of Bonaventure’s Christology.’7 As his 
theological heptagon, the unparalleled Breviloguium, reveals, the 
Seraphic Doctor places Christ on the royal throne “in medio templi 
tui.” This was the architectonic blue print of his Theology. “Inci- 
piendum est a medio, quod est Christus” is a phrase peculiarly 
Bonaventurian.'* “Ipse enim mediator Dei et hominum est, tenens 
medium in omnibus.” 1° In fact, in one classic instance, he invites 
the student to follow the seraphic flight of his imagination when 
he writes: “Imaginandus est Christus tamquam lapis centralis in 
toto corpore Ecclesie.” The Church, he explains, must be visualized 
as a vast circle from whose circumference all lines must be drawn 
to this indivisible center of unity. For here they all meet at the 
“osculum linearum crucis in medio sui concurrentium in unum.” 7° 

While he admirably succeeds in embellishing his every line with 
exquisite grace and mystic colors, the Seraphic Doctor proves a 
prudent and reserved builder in that he carefully follows the pattern 
which, like Moses of old, he beholds on the mountain, namely, on 
the “Sacra Pagina” and in the tomes of the orthodox Fathers and 
writers. “As heir to the exemplarist doctrine of St. Augustine and 
Robert Grosseteste,” writes Father Longpré, “St. Bonaventure places 


16. Guardini, op. cit., pp. 40 et seq.; Longpré, op. cit., pp. 4 et seq. 
17. Op. cit., loc cit., ‘passim. 
18. Cf. In Hexaém., coll. 1, n. 10 (Op. Om. V, 330); Sermo I in dom. 3 
19. In Hexaém., loc. cit. 
Adventus (Op. Om., IX, 57, 59), e 
20. In Lucam, c. 20, n. 23 (Op Om. VII, 508). 
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the Word, the transplendent fountainhead of eternal reasons, at the 
center of causal relations, revealing acts and ordained ends which 
reunite the whole world to the First Cause.” *1 Father Longpré has 
traced this line of thought through all the Opera Bonaventuriana. 
“Filius Dei”, the Seraphic Doctor declares, “est persona media in 
Trinitate.” To him Christ is, among the divine operations, the 
“medium in officio;” in the ontological order, the “medium essen- 
tiz;” in the supernatural order, the “medium vitale;” in the prac- 
tice of virtue and perfection, the “medium morale,” and even in 
metaphysics, the speculative, and all other sciences, He is the “me- 
dium omnium scientiarum.” 2? 


It is not the syllogism of Aristotle that has revealed the mar- 
velous range of analogy among the sciences: rather, “it is Christ 
taken as the middle term of all our reasoning.” ** Christ stands as 
Mediator between the elect of the Old and of the New law; He is 
the “rational center” of history as well as the “natural center of 
the physical universe” — “‘tenens medium in omnibus.” *4 


Thus, while the Seraphic Doctor majestically develops the doc- 
trine of the Kingship of Christ by raising for Him “un incompa- 


rable tréne d’honneur au centre de tout,” 2° he does nevertheless 
— unlike his teacher Alexander of Hales — “make the Incarnation 
dependent on the prevision of the fall of man.” *° Speaking archi- 
tecturally, he is satisfied with the sombre cupola of Romanesque 
design which like a baldachino spreads over this royal throne of the 
King. The massive structures of old are still before his gaze. And 


21. The Kingship of Christ, p. 5. 

22. That this theme was the key note of Bonaventure’s theology is quite 
apparent from the abundance of quotations which Father Longpré has collected from 
his numerous Opera, especially from his Sermones, In Hexaém. coll. 1, and III Sent. 
(Longpré, op. cit., pp. 9-17). Mark the following line from his Itinerarium, c. 4, n. 5 
(Op. Om. V, 307): “Jesus Christus, simul est proximus et Deus, simul etiam rex et 
amicus, simul Verbum increatum et incarnatum, formator noster et reformator, ut 
alpha et omega, qui etiam summus hierarcha est.” Again, “Certe congruum fuit ut 
qui medium tenebat in throno, medium teneret in officio et qui medium in via 
fuerat creationis medium existeret in via recreationis, ut per Verbum mundus 
reficeretur per quod factus fuerat” (Sermo I in dom. 3 Adventus, Op. Om., YX, 57). 

23. Longpré, The Kingship, p. 10. 

24. Ibid., p. 11. 

25. Longpré, La Regalia, p. 17. 

26. Longpré, The Kingship, p. 11. St. Bonaventure answers the question in a 
manner worthy of a great and humble soul: “Quis autem horum modorum melior 
sit, novit iste, qui pro nobis incarnatus est. Quis etiam hosum alteri praeponendus 
sit difficile est videre, pro eo quod uterque modus catholicus est et a viris catholicis 
sustinetur” (III Sent., 1, a.q. Op. Om., III 21-28). 
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since Adam’s sin still hung like a heavy cloud on the horizon, he 
was not ready for the Gothic sweep into the sky above. Another 
architect was needed who would draw a bolder design, the contour 
of which was the “Predestinatio Christi,” the opinion that Christ 
was before every creature in the plans of the Triune God, “ut sit 
in omnibus primatum tenens” (Col. 1: 18). 


THE Kinc’s HEART 


When Scotus appeared on the scene, this question had not 
advanced beyond hypothetical speculation. The Church had not 
spoken, and there is no indication that she ever will. The hypo- 
thesis was no more than the bare contour thrown upon the canvas 
of theological reasoning. But while it was merely a contour, it 
elicited, nevertheless, keen interest and elevated the imagination 
to higher and bolder flights. 

As stated above, Duns Scotus had been trained in a group of 
scholars who had been intrigued by the search into “the deep things 
of God;” by the sublime speculation of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
St. Anselm, and others.** The Predestination of the Redeemer in 
its hypothetical setting was the brush mark of a high pointed arch, 
which had riveted his fancy. Scotus proved master of the situation 
by ignoring the thin line of the hypothesis and drawing a heavy 
line of logical reasoning to the very top of the canvas. Instead of 
lingering over the moot controversy of the pros and cons for the 
“motivum finale,” he put the forthright question: “Utrum Christus 
predestinatus fuerit esse filius Dei?” ** It is easy to see that the 
clarification of this question was certain to pierce even the heavy 
cloud which hung over the temple that the theologians of the early 
thirteenth century were striving to erect. Beautiful, symmetrical, 
majestic, this temple arose before their gaze. Christ was King, but 
the bells could only be heard in their mellow minor key: “Regnavit 
a ligno Deus.” 


27. Cf. Pohle, op cit., 166 et seq.; Longpré, La Regalta, p. 16; Guardini, 
op. cit., pp. 40 et seq. 

28. Oxon. 3, d. 7, q. 3 (Longpré quotes this text from MS 137 of the Public 
library of Assisi. Vide Regalta, p. 21). See Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia (Paris, 
1891-1895) XIV 348-359. We shall follow this edition, unless noted otherwise. 
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Once the Subtle Doctor had boldly reached into the eternal 
councils of the Most High to establish the eternal unconditioned 
and absolute Predestination of Christ, a bright rift in the clouds 
above cleared the way for an edifice whose towers might well reach 
into the blue sky above. Franciscan Theology generally and that 
of Blessed Scotus in particular may be traced to St. John’s mo- 
mentous declaration: “Deus charitas est” (John 4: 16). In numerous 
variations Scotus always reverts to what may be termed his funda- 
mental thesis: “Vult Deus ex charitate primo bene sibi tamquam 
fini omnium.” ?® The following passage sums up his doctrine with 
fine precision: “Dico ergo sic: quod primo Deus diligit se, secundo 
diligit se aliis et iste est amor castus, tertio vult se diligi ab Eo 
qui potest eum summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus extrin- 
seci, et quarto previdit unionem illius nature que debet eum summe 
diligere, etsi nullus cecidisset.”*° In this analysis of the meta- 
physics of divine love Scotus moves with ease and grace. The 
glorification of the divine essence is achieved by the all-surpassing 
love and homage of the Incarnate Word. But the seat or throne 
of this love is the Sacred Heart of the Redeemer. As Father Longpré 
says: “The immensity of the love of our Lord, independently of 
the love of all others, is the first and adequate reason of the In- 
carnation.” ** 


It is readily seen how in this metaphysical setting the Kingship 
of Christ would rise to unprecedented heights in theological specu- 
lation. Bonaventure had visualized the “primatus Christi” mainly 
as the center: Scotus builds his Christology upon this very center, 
this “lapis angularis,” and raises the whole structure to loftier 
heights. He carries out the design of the Pointed Arch. Through 
the hypostatic union Christ obtains the highest dominion — “em- 
inentissima que potest esse sub principali potestate.” ** He is King 
of all, for “illi humane nature in Christo obligamur sicut dominz 
nostre.” ** Through His oblation on Calvary He has merited for 


29. Rep. Par. 3, d. 32, q. 1, n. 10-11, Op. Om., XXIII, 508. 

30. Rep. Par. 3, d. 7, q. 4, n. 9, Op. Om., XXIII, 303. Father Longpré confirms 
this reading from MS. F. 69 of the chapter library of the Cathedral of Worcester 
(La Regalta, p. 25). 

31. The Kingship, p. 16. 

32. Oxon. 4, d. 43, q. 1, n. 9 (Op. Om., XX, 518). 

33. Rep. Par. 4, d. 48, q. 2, n. 9 (Op. Om., XXIV, 607). 

Father Longpré confirms this text from Vat. Lat. 4290 (La Regaltd, p..18). 
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us all grace — “Ideo multum tenemur ei.” ** His is an empire of 
love. He is King also of the angels: “Christus habet imperium 
efficax respectu potestatis angelorum.” *® Here again Scotus broke 
away from the more common trend when he asserted: “Concedo 
quod anima Christi est primum in hierarchia suprema.” *° “Ab hac 
[anima Christi}],” he contends, “illuminantur angeli,” ** and thus 
he enthrones Christ as the King of all. As Father Longpré observes, 
“the edifice would have been uncrowned if Duns Scotus had not 
corrected several lines of the plan.” ** In this crown the Kingship 
of Christ acquires hitherto unseen brilliance; the absolute primacy 
of the Sacred Heart is established; the universal sanctification of 
both angels and men through Christ is assured.*® 

Vital du Four assembles the features of this architectural design 
when in the work which is now commonly ascribed to him — De 
Rerum Principio — he builds up the creative structure of the 
universe and finally declares: “Et hoc est signum quod perfectio 
terminatur in puncto unionis verbi Dei ad naturam humanam.” *° 
The pinnacle of the pyramid narrows at the top because it terminates 
in one human nature, which is that of Christ. Meanwhile it sur- 
passes all rational beings. “Conus autem, sive pyramis hominis, quo 
ligatur cum Deo, adhuc est minoris latitudinis extensive, qui fit in 
solo uno homine Christo, et majoris altitudinis etiam rationalis 
omni alio homine.” “Videsne,” he concludes, “‘ordinem rerum, et 
ligamentum ipsarum per modum pyramidis ascendentium.” * 

Father Déodat Marie calls Duns Scotus “the Theologian of the 
Sacred Heart.” He has full right to this title, Father Déodat Marie 
argues, for the key of all his works was to set forth in luminous 
and convincing fashion the love of the Triune God for the In- 
carnate Word and conversely the love of the God-Man for the 
Blessed Trinity? The doctrine of Duns Scotus crystallizes the 


. Oxon. 3, d. 20, q. 1, n. 10 (Op. Om., XIV, 738). 
. Oxon. 4, d. 48, n. 10 4 Om., XX, 520 
. Rep. Par. 3, d. 14, q. 2, n. 25 (Op. Om., XXIV, 354). 
| Oxon, 3, 14, q. 221m 20 (Op. Om, XIV, 518 18). 
. The Kingship, p 
Cf. Longpré, ‘Bia. 
We quote this work from the aformentioned edition of Joannis Duns 
Scoti Opera Omnia, IV, 452. 
41. Op. cit., p. 453. 
42. Op. cit., p. 91. Mark the influence of the doctrine of Duns Scotus on 
SS. Francis de Sales, Bernardine of Siena, Magdalen de Pazzi, and other notable 
writers (Cf. Longpré, The Kingship, p. 22). 
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intimate union which our Liturgy and our devotional life have 
established between the Feast of Christ the King and the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart. It is the royal Heart of the King Whose empire 
is an empire of love, and His sacred Heart is the seat of that love. 
The Encyclical “Quas Primas” (Dec. 11, 1925) bears ample witness 
to this thought and the Prayer of the day sets forth as our main 
goal “ut cuncte familiz Gentium, peccati vulnere disgregate; ejus 
suavissimo subdantur imperio.” Hence it is quite in keeping with 
this doctrinal background that Christianity renew its dedication to 
the Sacred Heart on the Feast of Christ the King. 


THE KING’s MOTHER 


While the theologians of the twelfth century were grappling 
with the problem of reconciling Mary's Immaculate Conception ** 
with the universality of original sin and of Redemption, with the 
result that a wide chasm opened between the two sides, the firm 
stand of St. Bernard materially weakened the position which fa- 
vored the belief in this exalted privilege of the Mother of God. 
Even the Seraphic Doctor, with the other leading luminaries, ac- 
cepted, though with evident reluctance, the negative view,** and 
the Franciscan Peter of Olivi endorsed it categorically. Only the 
strongwilled Bishop of Lincoln, and in a certain measure, Raymond 
Lullus, held fast to the earlier tradition, which even William of 
Ware accepted only after his disciple John Duns Scotus had made 
his victorious debut.*® 

Thanks to the unremitting researches of Father Longpré and 
other Scotist scholars, the doctrine of Duns Scotus on the Imma- 
culate Conception now makes a complete picture. The declarations 
_ of the Subtle Doctor on this subject no longer appear as fragment- 
ary and casual statements, but as clearly defined, logical proposi- 


43. The writer is deeply indebted for much of the following to the two 
treatises: Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., La Vierge Immaculée — Histoire et doctrine 
(Montreal, 1939) and Carolus Balic, O.F.M., De Regula Fundamentali Theologiae 
Marianae Scotisticae (Sibenik, 1938). 

Notwithstanding the “argumentum ex congruentia” the Seraphic Doctor 
accepts with his usual calm reserve the negative view as ‘“communior, rationabilior 
et securior” (III Sent., d. 3, p. 1, a. 1, q. 2, Op. Om., Ill, 68). 

45. Cf. Longpré, op. cit., pp. 11-16. 
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tions, all of which reveal a definite and well-rounded out system 
of thought and argument.** 

As Father Longpré points out, Scotus does not base his proof 
on the well-known, exploited syllogism: “Potuit, decuit, ergo fecit.” 
This seemed to be the popular battle cry of the School rather than 
of the Master.** Scotus disarmed his adversaries by driving to the 
very core of the question. The dogma of the universal Redemption 
by Christ was their stronghold, and by assailing the very heart of 
this stronghold, Scotus unbared the weapon which led to victory. 

We may gather the trend of his thoughts from two leading 
statements of his, the one referring to Christ, the other to His 
blessed Mother. “In commendando enim Christum,” he declares, 
“malo excedere quam deficere a laude sibi debita, si propter igno- 
rantiam oporteat in alterutrum incidere;” ** and again: “Si aucto- 
ritati Ecclesia vel auctoritati Scripture non repugnet, videtur pro- 
babile quod excellentius est tribuere Marie.” *® He followed these 
two lines of thought with fervor and ingenuity until he succeeded 
in effecting their juncture, at the very summit of the Pointed Arch, 
in the sublime mystery of the Immaculate Conception. 

Scotus’ argument is in the nature of an ingenious rejoinder 
whereby he draws his proof from the strongest argument of his 
opponents, viz., the “excellentia Filii sui; ipse enim ut redemptor 
universalis omnibus januam aperuit.” ®° For precisely because He 
was the most excellent Redeemer He proved His excellence by 
performing the sovereign feat of preredemption in favor of the soul 
nearest to Him. Consequently, “ex excellentia Filii sui, in quantum 
redemptor, reconciliator et mediator” Scotus infers “quod ipsa non 
contraxit peccatum originale.” Hence, rather than be withdrawn 
from the effects of Redemption, Mary was granted its richest bless- 
ings and noblest prize, as became her dignity as Mother and Queen. 


. Op. cit., pp. 16 et seq. 
Ibid. 


. Oxon. 3, d. 13, q. 4, n. 9 (Op. Om., XIV, 463). 
. Oxon. 3, d. 3, q. 1, n. 10 (Op. Om., XIV, 165). 
~ texts <i in this and the following paragraphs are found in the 
, d. 3, q. 1, nn. 3-10 (Op. Om., si 160-165). ye ucid fp sommney of the 
arguments - Duns Scotus on the basis of these texts compiled by 
Parthenius Minges, O.F.M., Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina Philesopbite et Theolo ica 
(opus —y pro manuscripto: Quaracchi, 1930, 2 vols.), II, 390-393. Cf. Pohle, 
op. cit., pp. 257-274; Longpré, op. cit., loc. cit.; Béraud de Saint-Maurice, Jean 
Duns Scots un Docteur de: emps Nouveaux (Montreal, 1944), pp. 191-214. 
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His argumentation carries him to those same lofty heights where 
he had stood in search of the mystery of Eternal Love, and where 
he had placed the royal diadem upon Him Who alone could answer 
the call of infinite love: “Deus vult se diligi ab alio qui potest eum 
summe diligere.” In seeking his major premise, he explores the 
infinite realm of the powers and faculties of the great Lover of 
God and of the human race: “Perfectissimus enim mediator habet 
perfectissimum actum mediandi respectu alicujus persone, pro qua 
mediat.” A note of royal chivalry and nobility marks the language . 
of this bold syllogism. The minor premise is self-evident: “Sed 
Christus est perfectissimus mediator;” and the conclusion surged 
forth amid the acclaim of all Christendom: “Sed respectu nullius 
persone habuit excellentiorem gradum quam respectu Marie.” It 
was in effect the fulfillment of the Archangel’s salutation: “Ave 
Maria, gratia plena” (Luke 1: 28). And the fulness of that grace 
redounded to the glory of the King in that it shines forth brilliantly 
in the knightly feat He performed in favor of His Mother. “Sed 
hoc non esset, nisi meruisset eam preservari a peccato originali.” 
Thus with one stroke the Subtle Doctor vindicates the universality 
of both, the Redemption and the “debitum originale.” There is 
an undercurrent of thought which connects the Predestination of 
Christ with the preredemption of our Queen and Mother.*? 

In the course of his thesis the Marian Doctor does not fail to 
reveal, even in his most subtle argumentation, a glimpse of the 
bond of love and heavenly affection that prevailed between the 
Blessed Trinity and Mary Immaculate, as well as between Mother 
and Son. Here Scotus furnishes the background of the Seraphic 
Doctor’s vision of the Queen of heaven, “super choros angelorum 
et omnem creaturam exaltatam, regnantem cum Christo Filio suo 
in Trinitatis palatio.” °? Mary was established in the perpetual love 
of the Blessed Trinity. “Ignitur,” writes the Subtle Doctor, “Christus 
non perfectissime placat Trinitatem pro culpa contrahenda a filiis 
Adz, si non preveniat, ut alicui Trinitas non offendatur.” Again, 
the Mother’s love for her divine Son may be measured by the 
“summum bonum” which she had received from His bounty. In 


51. Read the fascinating discussion of this point by Longpré, op. cit., 
Pp. 52 ef seq. 


52. Soltloquium, c. 4, 26 (Op. Om., VIII, 66). 
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this Mary was favored before all creatures. “Immo,” says Scotus, 
“excellentius beneficium est praservare a malo, quam permittere 
incidere in malum, et ab eo postea liberare.” And if the divine 
Mediator merited for all souls the gift of redemption, “quare,” 
asks the Doctor of Mary, “nulla anima erit ei debitrix pro inno- 
centia?” This is in effect “innocentia illa,” the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the reason for the sovereign love between the Sacred 
Heart of the Saviour and the immaculate Heart of His Mother 
who, in the words of Scotus, “summe tenebitur Christo.” ** 

While succeeding ages have not neglected to award to the 
Marian Doctor the palm of victory in the long scholastic struggle 
over the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, it is sometimes 
forgotten that the beautiful crown which he was permitted to place 
upon the immaculate brow of the Blessed Mother was, by his clear 
vision and ardent love, discovered among “the unfathomable riches 
of Christ” (Eph. 3: 8), of that “perfectissimus mediator” whom 
the same Blessed Scotus had previously hailed as the King of Love. 
Another ray of glory now flashed its brilliant light through the 
Pointed Arch in Franciscan Theology. 

The way had been cleared for the solemn definition of this 
beautiful mystery. Sixtus IV, a son of St. Francis, spoke the mind 
of the Holy See in unmistakable terms. The teachers, preachers 
and the entire body of the Order closed their ranks to defend this 
choicest privilege of the “Regina Ordinis Minorum.” Among them 
we hear the strong voice of St. Leonard of Port Maurice who de- 
voted his life and labors to the end that Mary’s privilege might 
be numbered among the dogmas of the Church.** This prayer was 
fulfilled in 1854. 


THE Kinc’s NAME 


It was to be expected that in an atmosphere, such as pervaded 
the early Franciscan School, in which both mind and heart played 
their legitimate roles in conformity with St. Bonaventure’s time- 
honored definition, “Veritatis ut credibilis notitia pia,” the ancient 


53. The text quoted in the foregoing are taken, as stated above, from Oxon. 
3, d. 3, q. 1, nn. 3-10. 
54. Longpré, op. cit., pp. 25 et seq. 
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truths of Christianity would be set forth in unprecedented splendor 
and fostered with seraphic devotion. With the cry “Deus charitas 
est” the theologians of this school had soared upwards to search 
into the eternal counsels of God and had contrived to cause the 
full broad beam of Love Eternal to enter the temple of Theology 
through the lofty and lightsome Pointed Arch which had been 
ingeniously erected. The thoughts of these theologians reached 
forth into the realms of Divine infinity and immensity; their lan- 
guage was couched in the highest superlatives. As a result, we 
behold in the midst of this glorious temple, in splendor hitherto 
unseen, the Word Incarnate, the “imago Dei invisibilis,” the “pri- 
mogenitus omnis creature” (Col. 1. 16), His Sacred Heart aglow 
with the Love Eternal, His throne bearing the insignia of pre- 
destined royalty, and the Queen standing on his “right hand, in 
gilded clothing” (Ps. 44: 10) of immaculate purity. 

It was no surprise that in this same atmosphere the devotion to 
the Holy Name, which in its essence goes back to the cradle of 
Christianity, should blossom forth in its pristine beauty and fresh- 
ness. Under the title “Jesus pranominatus” Ubertin of Casale opens 
his chapter on the virtues of the Holy Name. “Jesus is the name,” 
writes Gilbert of Tournay, “of the All-wise Artificer of creation; 
of the All-loving Pontiff of the crucifixion; of the All-just Judge 
of heaven, and of the All-powerful King and Leader.” ** 

‘From the days of the Seraphic Patriarch the roots of this de- 
votion had been deeply sunk in the life and work of the Franciscan 
Order, but it remained for the two champions, Saints Bernardine 
and John Capistran, to raise it to a place of unprecedented dignity 
and the formal approval by the Church.®* The false teachings of 
the day called for just such a revival. St. Bernardine understood. 
the spirit of his age. Furthermore he was well schooled in the 
teachings of the Franciscan Masters. His voluminous writings give 
ample proof of his ardent belief in the absolute Primacy of the 


55. For the sources of the above quotations see Peter R. Biasiotto, O.F.M., 
History of the Development of the Devotion of the Holy Name (St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 1943), pp. 79, 86. We are deeply indebted to the author for his thoroughly 
scientific, comprehensive, and lucid treatment of a subject which is worthy of our 
closest attention. 

56. Cf. Biasiotto, op. cit., pp. 69 et seq. 
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Sacred Heart in the divine plan, in Christ’s Eternal Kingship, in 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception.** 

In his “Sermo de universali regno et dominio Christi” ** St. 
Bernardine dwells at length on what appears to be one of his 
favorite themes. After declaring that the first reason for creation 
was God's desire to communicate Himself to others, he proceeds: 
“Secunda autem ratio quare Deus cuncta creavit est propter Christi 
exaltationem.” “Nam principalis natura,” he continues, “in creatione 
intenta a Deo ab eterno fuit quam ipse pradestinavit ad personalem 
unionem.” °° For Christ's glory and honor God created all things.®° 
To the Angels, St. Bernardine teaches, was revealed the mystery of 
the Incarnation, and this revelation caused the dire lot of Lucifer 
and his cohorts.** It is a matter of history that this belief has gained 
wide acceptance since Bernardine’s day. Meanwhile the happy lot 
of the good angels was another reason “unde illi [Christo] fabri- 
catur corona gloriosa et honorata.” °? 

It is significant that St. Bernardine visualizes the Holy Name 
in its fullest splendor when he places it on the brow of the Eternal 
King. This theme is graphically set forth in his “Sermo de Pugna 
Paradisi, sive ccelestis Jerusalem.” ** There are two standard bearers, 
Saints Paul and Francis: “Primus est Apostolus Paulus qui gestat 
per universum mundum vexillum Regis, quod est nomen Jesu-” “* 
The soldiers of the vast army wear helmets “cum nomine Jesu.” °° 
The grand climax is the rousing cry from the multitude: “Vivat, 
vivat Rex eternus, et Dominus Jesus Christus in sacula secu- 
lorum.” °° 


To St. Bernardine the Holy Name symbolizes “filialis Dei 
timor.” *’ In fact, he gathered in this devotion all the powers, 
graces and charms of our holy religion. Given to our King from 


57. Cf. Longpré, La Regalta, p. 35; La Vierge Immaculée, BP 53-54. 


58. We quote from De La Haye’s edition: Sancti Bernar 
Omnia (5 tom., Venet., 1745), I, 283-287. 

9. Loc. cit., p. 284. 

. cit., p. 285. 

r cit, I, 262, 286. 

. cit., p. 287. 
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all eternity,°* this Holy Name stretches for its empire to all the 
works of God, “in sententia et virtute quidquid ceelum et terra 
continet, in se concludit.” ® It is the sign and symbol of universal 
rulership: “habet altam dominationem, quia in nomine ejus flectitur 
omne genu ceelestium Angelorum, terrestrium hominum, et inferno- 
rum demoniorum.” *° Needless to say, the “Triumphus SS. No- 
minis Jesu” has adorned the temple of Franciscan Theology with 
excelling brilliance. 


THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


68. Op. cit., I, 266. 
69. Op. cit., I, 278. 
70. Op. cit., I, 266. 





CHRIST’S ROLE IN THE UNIVERSE 
ACCORDING TO ST. IRENAEUS 


PART II 


6. CHRIST IS THE SAVIOR FROM THE BEGINNING OF CREATION 


HAT Christ Jesus is the Mediator of our entire supernatural 

life and that from the very creation of man, is what we have 
been trying to establish so far. But is not that denied by St. Irenaeus 
himself when he says repeatedly that Christ came to save man? 
Our great Doctor of Christ states repeatedly that Christ is Saviour, 
that the Word became man to give us salvation, to save us.’ What 
does he mean by those expressions? Does he mean that Christ re- 
deemed us, freed us from Satan? Yes, the acts whereby Christ is 
said to have saved us indicate that man was in a state of sin and 
of servitude from which he had to be freed. For instance, Jesus 
saved us through his sufferings;? especially through His death by 
crucifixion.* He saved us by freeing us from the slavery of Satan.‘ 
Christ came to call sinners to repentance as a physician comes to 
heal the sick, according to Luke 5, 31 et seqg.5 His name is Jesus 
because he saved us from sins, according to Matthew 1, 21.° 

In the mind of St. Irenaeus, then, salvation means liberation 
from sin. That is stated explicitly or implicitly also in the passages 
we shall quote presently. However, from these passages it will be 
just as evident that liberation from sin is not the only, or even the 
more important element in salvation; there is a very positive note 
in the notion of salvation. The removal of sin is merely the clearing 
of the way. Salvation is as positive as well-ebing (salus — owrnpic). 


1. Cf. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. 10, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 750); lib. 3, c. 9, n. 3 (7, 871); 
. 16, n. 2, (7, 919); lib. 4, c. 33, 0. 1 (7, 1072); ¢. 41, n. 4 (7, 1118). 

2, Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. 9, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 541); ¢. 10, m. 3 (7, 553); lib. 4, 
c. 33, n. 12 (7, 1081); and passim. 

3. Adv. Haer., lib. ge i n. 4 (P. G. 7, 777 et seqg.); lib. 4, c. 8, n. 2 
(7, 994); c. 28, n. 3 (7, 106 

4. Adv. Haer., lib. c. 23, (4 2 (P. G., 7, 961); c. 18, n. 6 (7, 936); lib. 5, 
c. 2, m. 1 (7, 1124). 

5. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 5, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 859). 

6. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 16, n. 2 (P. GG. 7, 921). 
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Our Doctor speaks of Christ’s binding Satan, but he also speaks 
of His giving us salvation; that is, something positive, a real par- 
ticipation in incorruptibility, a glorious body and soul.” This sal- 
vation was effected by communion of the eternal Word with human 
nature,® by the reception of the unction of the Holy Spirit;* that 
is, by grace. Grace is the nourishment of salvation, which is itself 
perfect well-being in glory.’° This note of eternal glory is the most 
important note of salvation. In the list of acts that contribute to 
man’s salvation, the reception of eternal life as an inheritance ™ 
is the crowning act. In fact, salvation means enjoying eternal life.’ 
Salvation, therefore, is as positive as life itself, and eternal life is 
the most perfect mode of well-being (cwrnpia) that man can ever 
possess. The Savior will come on the last day to raise the dead to 
life and to manifest their salvation.'* The giving of glory to the 
body on that day will be the final act of the Savior in His work 
of saving man and that act will be eternal: 

Who [Christ Jesus} because of His surpassing love towards His 
creation, suffered to be born of the Virgin; He, through Himself, uniting 
man with God and having suffered under Pontius Pilate, rising again, 


and having been taken up in the brightness of glory will come in glory as 
the Savior of those who are saved and the Judge of those who are judged. * 


“Are saved” is here in opposition to “are judged,” and so it 
means to glorify, just as salvation means glory in opposition to 
judgment.'® And certainly this final act of Jesus makes Him Savior 
in the most perfect sense of the word. Glory is not only the final 
and culminating point in the series of acts that pertain to salvation, 
it is salvation simpliciter: 


He ordered us to follow Him, not because He needed our service, but 
because He willed to bestow salvation on us. For to follow the Savior is 
to partake of salvation... He grants life and incorruption and eternal glory 
to those who follow and serve Him... ** 


7. Ibid., c. 18, n. 7 (P. G., 7, 937). 

8. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 14, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1161). 

9. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 9, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 871). 

10. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 13, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1009). 

11. Ibid., c. 28, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1063). 

12. Adv. Haer., lib. 2, c. 34, n. 3 (P. G. 7, 836); c. 20, n. 3 (7, 777 
et seq.); lib. 4, c. 14, n. 1 (7, 1010). 

13. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 16, n. 6 (P. G., 7, 926). 

14. Ibid. c. 4, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 856). 

15. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 33, n. 15 (P. G. 7, 1083). 

16. Ibid., c. 14, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1010). 
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The Incarnate Word, who is called our salvation, is precisely 
such because He gives us the gift of eternal glory: 


...and His salvation, that is, His Word, He made visible to all flesh, 
Himself becoming incarnate, in order that their King might become 
manifest in all things. For it is proper that those who are judged should 
see their judge and should know him by whom they are to be judged; and 
it is proper, too, that those who obtain glory should know Him who 
bestows on them the gift of glory. *7 


One thing is certain, in St. Irenaeus save and salvation are not 
synonymous with /iberate and liberation. We shall show that he 
uses these words in a sense that excludes the idea of liberation 
from sin. We are living in the fallen-redeemed state of mankind. 
Before we can enjoy the gifts of salvation proper, our souls must 
first be cleansed from sin; in fact, Christ first had to redeem us on 
the Cross. This sequence of ideas according to the order of execu- 
tion of the divine plan prevails in Scripture and in patristic and 
theological literature. We have, therefore, become so accustomed 
to using the word salvation for the entire process of redemption 
that some forget what the radical meaning of save is. They take 
redeem and redemption as entirely synonymous with save and sal- 
vation. However, a good Latin or Greek dictionary will soon dis- 
illusion one of such an idea. In Greek, the language of St. Irenaeus, 
oofev and owrnpia mean primarily preserve and preservation. 
These words do, therefore, not necessarily presuppose a fallen state. 
In fact, they are more properly used for the state of preserved 
innocence. And Christ could be Savior of the Angels who never 
fell and of Mary whom He preserved and also of Adam in the 
state of innocence. 

St. Irenaeus tells us that the Creator saved Noah.'* Now Noah 
was not liberated from the flood; he was preserved from it. Again, 
Henoch is said to have been conserved because he was transferred 
to salvation: 


Enoch, too, being pleasing to God without circumcision, functioned as 
ambassador to the angels although he was a man, and was translated and 
is preserved until now as a witness of the just judgment of God; because 


17. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 9, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 869). 
18. Adv. Haer., lib. 2, c. 30, n. 9 (P. G., 7, 822). 
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the angels who had transgressed fell to earth in punishment [judicium], 
but the man who was pleasing [to God] was translated unto salvation. 


This positive meaning of cwrypia also enters the notion of 
sanctification and glorification. It is certain that the heretics against 
in its primitive meaning cwrnpia whom St. Irenaeus argued, used 
of well-being. With them it was a question of elevating man to a 
higher state, of perfecting him, of giving him incorruption. In- 
corruption was for them synonymous with salvation.2° They pres- 
cinded from the idea of liberation from sin, as is clear from the 
fact that they maintained that bodies were incapable of salvation, 
not because of sin, but by their very nature; the souls, on the other 
hand, were by their very nature incapable of not receiving incor- 
ruption.?! St. Irenaeus refuted that error and insisted that the 
body is quite capable of receiving salvation,?* and that salvation 
is precisely incorruption of the body: 


Vain, however, in every regard are they who despise the entire economy 
of God and deny salvation to the flesh and spurn its regeneration, asserting 
that it is incapable of incorruption.** For what reason did he have to 
heal members of the flesh and to restore them to their original status if 
these members which had been healed by Him, could not be saved?... Or, 


should flesh not be capable of receiving the life which flows from Him, 
though it received Sailing from Him? For life is brought about through 
healing, and incorruption through life. He, therefore, who heals, He also 
{gives} life, and He [who gives] life, He also surrounds His own 
handiwork with incorruption. ** 


In conclusion to these considerations we can say that St. Ire- 
naeus views salvation as something primarily positive and not 
necessarily connected with sin. Salvation, incorruption, perfection 
of the body, was willed by God for man at the creation of man, 
before there was any sin; consequently, this salvation did not 
involve liberation from sin. 


We must now consider two texts that directly touch our problem 


19. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 

20. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. (P. G., 7, 503-506); lib. 4, Praef., n. 4 
(7, 975); c. 37, n. 6 (7, 1099). 

21. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. . 1-2 (P. G., 7, 503-506). 

22. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. is . G., 7, 1122); lib. 4, c. 41, n. 4 (7, 
1118); lib. 5, c. 12, n. 4 (7, 11 

23. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 2, n. . G., 7, 1124). 
24. Ibid., c. 12, n. 6 (P. G., 7, 1155 et seq.). 


P. G., 7, 1016). 
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of Christ as Savior from the beginning. In the first of these, St. 
Irenaeus is proving that man’s flesh is capable of salvation. He 
said that St. Luke’s genealogy shows that Christ recapitulated all 
peoples even from Adam. Then he continues: 


Hence Paul, too, styled Adam himself “the figure of him who was to 
come,” [Rom. 5, 14} because the Word as Maker of all things had formed 
beforehand for Himself the future economy of the human race in relation 
with the Son of God; namely, God formed beforehand the first man as 
a natural man in order that he might be saved by the spiritual man. For 
inasmuch as the Savior [salvans} pre-existed, it was proper that that which 
was to be saved should also exist so that the Savior would not be in vain. 7 


Our Doctor is saying that Adam was called the type of the 
future Christ because the Word who planned everything also 
planned to make the natural man, Adam, that he might be saved 
by the spiritual man, Christ, whom the eternal Word already then 
foresaw. Why that? Because it was proper that that which should 
be saved; namely, man, should come into existence so that the 
Savior would not be without a purpose. Consequently, St. Irenaeus 
clearly implies that the Savior existed in God's mind prior to man, 
and man was willed so that the Savior would have someone to 
save. It is certain that the Savior here is not merely the Word as 
such. The Word Incarnate is. Savior according to the entire theology 
of St. Irenaeus. 

What, then, does this office of Savior imply? Some would 
answer that the Savior redeems. However, that would imply that 
Christ was willed as liberator from sin prior to the willing of man; 
then man, who would have to fall into sin at some time, was willed 
so that the Christ-Savior who was already decreed as Redeemer, 
would have whereon to exercise His office of Redeemer. But such 
an error is far from St. Irenaeus. Man was willed first to glory 
and only then was sin permitted.?* What about the Savior, then, 


25. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 22, n. 3 (P. G. 7, 958): “Unde et a Paulo [Rom. 
5, 14] typus futuri dictus est ipse Adam, quoniam futurum circa Filium Dei humani 
eneris dispositione in semetipsum fabricator omnium Verbum praeformaverat, prae- 
Saneunes Deo primum animalem hominem, videlicet; ut a spirituali salvaretur. Cum 
enim praeexisteret slavans, oportebat et quod salvaretur fieri, uti non vacuum sit 
salvans.” 

26. Joannis Baptista a Parvo-Bornand, O.F.M.Cap., Proludium de Primatu 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi et Causa Motiva Incarnationis; translated from the French 
by Ambrosius a Saldes, O.F.M.Cap. (Barcinone, apud Subirana Fratres, 1902), 
p. 228 ef seq. 
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who according to St. Irenaeus was willed prior to man? He would 
in reality not have been willed before man. 

A number of authors who lean on Suarez for their view of the 
incarnation, give a different twist to this passage. P. Galtier, S.J., 
says of it: “Ad verbum fere enunciat sententiam nostram. Adamum 
vult ideo creatum esse salvandum, quia Filius Dei preexistiterit 
ab zterno Salvator.” 27 He, however, maintains that the motive of 
redemption is so tied up with the motive of Christ’s glory that if 
there had been no need of redemption there would have been no 
Christ. And this opinion he reads into St. Irenaeus. Savior would 
then also include the notion of Redeemer. Father Verriele follows 
Father Galtier in his theory of the incarnation and has the same 
interpretation of this passage.?* L. Escoula, S.J., practically defends 
the same interpretation. He, too, admits that all creation is bound 
up with the Word Creator and Savior;?® still he emphasizes that 
this Savior is Redeemer.*° Both Verriele and Escoula criticize D’ Ales, 
S.J., and Vernet, who follows him,*' for conceding too much to 
the Scotists in this passage. D’Ales had written, “Ayant voulu le 
Sauveur; avant méme d’étre le type d’une humanité régénérée le 
Christ est le prototype d'une humanité parfaite selon Dieu.” * 


And in this D’Ales sees the future position of the Scotists. How- 
ever, he thinks there is an apparent contradiction between this 
passage and that of book 5, ch. 14, n. 1 (which we shall discuss 
presently). He thinks in this passage it is stated clearly that there 
would be no Christ if there were no sin from which to redeem 
man. He solves the apparent contradiction as follows: 


On peut, en effet, supposer qu’Irenée distingue dans les conseils divins 
plusieurs plans et plusieurs ordres. Il aurait admis d’abord un ordre idéal 
ou d’intention premier, selon lequel le type du Verbe Incarné présent 4 la 
pensée divine, domine la conception de I’humanité possible, et puis un 


27. P. Galtier, S.J., De Verbo Incarnato et Redemptore (Beauchesne, Parisiis, 
1926), p. 477. 

28. Verriele, ‘Le plan de salut d’aprés saint Irenée,” Revue des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses, XIV (1934), 502 and 516. 

29. L. Escoula, S.J., “Le Verbe Sauveur et Illuminateur chez saint Irenée,” 
Nouvelle Revue Theologique, LXVI (1939) 388, f. n. 3. 

30. Ibid., p. 390. 

31. Vernet, in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, art. ‘Irenée,” col. 2470. 

32. D'Ales, S.J., “La doctrine de la récapitulation en S. Irenée,” Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, VI (1916) 191. 
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ordre réel ou d’exécution, selon lequel le décret efficace de I'Incarnation est 
subordonné a la prévision du péché. * 


Verriel rejects that explanation, and rightly so. St. Irenaeus 
cannot be speaking of such a set of plans because the order of 
execution for God, as for every intelligent being, must correspond 
to the order of intention. That which God planned must be carried 
into execution. He could not have intended an ideal order without 
sin and Redeemer, and then actually have executed the real order 
with sin and Redeemer. 

This second group of authors, therefore, agrees that St. Irenaeus 
is speaking of Christ-Savior as prefigured already in the state of 
innocence, and willed by God as Mediator from the beginning; 
but for them He is there immediately as Redeemer-Savior. So, as 
a matter of fact, they fall into the error of the first opinion; namely, 
that God willed Christ as Redeemer and after that man who would 
sin, so that Christ could redeem him. Besides, they ate involved 
in Suarez’ theory that Christ was willed both as the End of all 
creation and as Redeemer from the very beginning so that there 
would have been no Christ if there had been no sin. But this theory 
is untenable, as most authors will admit. It involves a contradiction. 
If God willed Christ prior to man as the End and Mediator of all 
creation and also as Redeemer, Christ would either have had to 
come even if Adam had not sinned, because He was already actually 
operating as Mediator of innocent Adam; or He would come only 
in case Adam would sin, and He could then not operate as Mediator 
and End prior to the sin of Adam. He could not have been in- 
tended as such before the prevision of Adam's sin. 

What, then, is the meaning of this passage of St. Irenaeus? 
It was proved above that St. Irenaeus uses the word cwrnpia in its 
primitive meaning of well-being in incorruptible life. In view of 
this, the passage has a rather simple but sublime meaning. Salvans 
would mean “He who gives incorruptible life.” And Christ was 
destined to that office from the beginning, not merely after the 
fall. Man was willed for the Savior’s sake, so that He could exer- 
cise that glorious office. Consequently, Adam was never intended 
as independent principle, as self-sufficient Mediator, of the spiritual 


33. Ibid., p. 192. 
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life apart from Jesus, as also Father Verriele noted. Jesus was 
always intended to be the principle of the spiritual life. In fact, 
this passage, since it really does not make logical sense in any 
other interpretation, is itself a very strong proof that salvans is 
used by St. Irenaeus in its primitive meaning exclusive of liberation 
from sin. 

Now what about the passage that caused Father D’Ales some 
difficulty? It is a stronghold of those who hold the redemption 
theory about the motive of the incarnation. According to their 
interpretation it is a rather strong, if not decisive, argument against 
the Franciscan view. St. Irenaeus is proving against the Gnostics 
that man’s flesh is capable of receiving salvation. The heretics argued 
from the text of St. Paul: “Flesh and blood can obtain no part 
in the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 15, 50), to prove that flesh was 
not capable of receiving salvation. St. Irenaeus retorts that St. Paul 
does not exclude the flesh from salvation by that passage because 
the same Apostle often speaks of Christ as having flesh and blood; 
and he does so 


... partly to prove His human nature (for He called Himself Son of 
Man); partly to confirm the salvation of the flesh. For if flesh were not 
capable of being saved, the Word of God would by no means have become 
flesh. And if the blood of the just were not capable of being sought out, 
the Lord would by no means have had blood.... He would, however, not 
seek it out, unless it were capable of being saved... * 


Here, say the opponents, is a most clear assertion that the Son 
of God would not have become man if our flesh and blood would 
have had no need of salvation; which, in other words, means: if 
man had not sinned and were not in need of redemption, the Son 
of God would not have become man. But that interpretation is 
quite false. There is here no question of the necessity of salvation, 
but of the possibility.** Of course, the expression habere salvari 
if abstracted from its context could express necessity of salvation, 


34. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 14, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1160 ef seg.): “Aliquid quidem 
uti hominem ejus statueret (et enim ipse semetipsum Filium dicebat hominis) ; 
aliquid autem, uti salutem carnis confirmaret. Si enim non haberet caro salvati, 
nequaquam Verbum Dei caro factum esset. Et si non haberet sanguis justorum inquiri, 
Mequaquam sanguinem habuisset Dominus... Non autem exquireretur hoc, nisi et 
salvari haberet ...” 

35. Cf. P. Galtier, S.J., op. cit., p. 477, f. n. 1; also Verriele, op. cit., p. 501. 
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_ just as habebat nasci ex muliere (used by St. Irenaeus himself)** 
certainly means “had to be born.” However, a dictionary will in- 
form us that habere salvari (ev coleoba ) can also express the 
possibility of salvation. The proximate and remote context of our 
passage prove conclusively that that is the meaning here and also 
in book 5, ch. 12, n. 6, where he writes, “si non habebant salvari.” ** 
As for the proximate context, St. Irenaeus began chapter 14 with 
the express purpose of refuting the Gnostics who claimed that St. 
Paul favored them in saying that flesh is not capable of receiving 
salvation. As for the remote context, the entire book five deals 
chiefly with this same problem — the possibility of saving flesh. 
Hence, by no means does St. Irenaeus argue: Man’s flesh is capable 
of salvation because Christ had true flesh; for the Word would 
never have assumed flesh if it had not been necessary to save it. 
He argues: Man's flesh is capable of being saved because Christ 
had true flesh; for the Word would never have assumed flesh if 
flesh were not capable of salvation. 

Some of the opponents grant this; but they ask why St. Irenaeus’ 
argument is valid. What reason does he imply for the validity of 
that argument? Why would the Word not have become flesh if 
flesh had not been capable of salvation? Because, they answer, the 
only reason for the incarnation was the salvation of the flesh, and 
if it could not be saved, the incarnation would have been without 
a purpose: “Christus factus est homo ad salvandos homines et ob 
nullam aliam causam. Si ergo salva fieri non potest, tota incarnatio 
redditur futilis.” ** Just by way of observation, this change from 
flesh to men, is not justifiable. Neither in the mind of the heretics 
nor of St. Irenaeus is there question here of saving the entire man, 
but only of the flesh: the heretics never denied that man’s soul 
could be saved; they affirmed that it was impossible for the soul 
not be saved. 

Many defenders of the Franciscan view would answer the ob- 
jection as they answer all objections drawn from the Fathers who 
seem to assert that the Incarnate Word came only to redeem man. 
They would say that St. Irenaeus is speaking of passible flesh! 


36. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 21, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1179). 

37. P. G., 7, 1156. 

38. Leeming, S.J., in his tract on the Incarnation for private use of the students 
in ‘the Gregorian University (Rome, 1936), p. 34. 
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If man’s flesh were not capable of salvation, that is redemption, the 
Word would not have assumed passible flesh because he assumed 
passible flesh merely to redeem man. However, it is quite plain 
that St. Irenaeus is not speaking of sinful, passible flesh, but of 
flesh in general. And that tells us, too, that there is question here 
not of redeeming man, but of saving him, of endowing his body 
with incorruption. Therefore, we should answer by denying the 
unfounded assumption that save means redeem in this passage. 
We showed above that St. Irenaeus uses the words swfew and 
cwrypia in their primitive meaning as something primarily and 
principally positive — grace, eternal glory, incorruption of the 
body, perfection. This is precisely the meaning it must have in 
this passage because he is arguing against the heretics who held 
that it is impossible for the body to receive incorruption because 
of its very nature. 


Nor is that interpretation rejected implicitly by St. Irenaeus 
when in the rest of the chapter he speaks of flesh and blood that 
had been lost in Adam. As a matter of fact, salvare can and often 
does include liberation from sin ; but that is only accidental. The 


.gain and primal note of salvare goes back beyond the state of 
:oul sickness to the original state of health, of innocence, of incor- 
suptibility. That is indicated already in the fact that St. Irenaeus 
chose a word which primarily means to preserve. Besides, the con- 
vext, as was shown, clearly proves that this primal note belongs 
co the idea of save here. Lastly, number two of this same chapter 
places this beyond doubt. There he speaks of Christ’s saving of 
flesh and blood that had been lost and still he says that if Christ 
would have had flesh and blood different from man’s, the Father 
would have had to make Adam out of that different flesh and blood. 
As we showed in number 2 of this study, the ultimate reason for 
this is that the Savior was in God’s mind as Exemplar before the 
saved. 


Some night still insist that even though St. Irenaeus says that 
the Word would not have come if man could not have been saved, 
because he came only to save man, still that is not the Franciscan 
doctrine that the Word became man primarily for His own sake. 
St. Irenaeus would be saying that Christ came only for man’s sake, 
therefore, not primarily for His own sake. However, that inference 
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is not warranted. We admit that St. Irenaeus says that the Word 
became man only to save man; and he can say that because the 
Word never intended to be in a world all by Himself without com- 
panions, so that if His companions could not be saved, he would 
not have come at all. And that does not imply that if they could 
be saved that He came primarily for them. Moreover, when St. 
Irenaeus speaks of the salvation of man’s flesh, he certainly has in 
mind the body of Christ, and that first of all, so that if that body, 
which is the instrument of glory for others, could not be saved, 
could not be made incorruptible, the Word would never have 
assumed corruptible flesh. That is perfectly in line with the refuta- 
tion of the heretics who held that a// flesh was corruptible by na- 
ture. St. Irenaeus denies that emphatically and affirms that Christ 
assumed flesh and made it incorruptible first in Himself and then 
in others; and if that were not possible He would never have 
clothed Himself in flesh at all. Later on St. Athanasius developed 
this thought rather thoroughly. 

This passage, then, means: If flesh and blood by their nature 
were incapable of receiving incorruption, the Word would never 
have assumed them, because He assumed them precisely for giving 
them, primarily His own, incorruption. He did assume them; there- 
fore, they are capable of being clothed with incorruption. 

So the Word of God became incarnate for our salvation, to be 
our Savior, that is, to sanctify us and preserve us in that state and 
glorify us. To this office he was ordained by God from the very 
beginning of creation according to the express statement of St. 
Irenaeus. 


7. Curist’s RELATION TO THE ANGELS 


Is there anything in the writings of St. Irenaeus about Christ's 
relation to the angels from which we could conclude to His place 
in the original plan of the universe? He wrote much about the bad 
angels, especially about Satan. He repeatedly speaks of Satan as 
the apostate and as prince of the apostasy of all the other bad 
angels.*® He it was who caused all the others to apostatize.*° 


39. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. 27, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 689); lib. 3, c. 23, n. 3 and 5 
(7, 962 and 963); lib. 4, c. 40, n. 1 (7, 1112). 
40. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 41, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1115). 
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From whom did he apostatize? Certainly from God. St. Irenaeus 
calls Satan the apostate from God. But did he apostatize merely 
from God? St. Irenaeus speaking of Christ's temptation, quotes 
Matthew 4, 9, where Christ, after the devil tempted Him to worship 
himself with the promise of power over all kingdoms, orders: 
“Begone, Satan...” St. Irenaeus says Christ unmasked Satan and 
revealed Himself by calling the devil Satan, which means. rebel or 
adversary.*! From whom was he revealed to be a rebel? Merely 
from God, so that Christ revealed His divinity? That could be. 
Still it seems more plausible that He revealed Himself as the Man 
God, the Messiah, who was the archenemy of Satan. He would 
then have revealed the devil as His adversary, as the rebel from 
Himself. And that rebellion took place when Satan refused Christ 
homage in heaven. 

In another place our Doctor speaks of the Son of Man con- 
quering Satan and of Satan as a fugitive from man (that is, from 
Christ) and that the Word bound this fugitive from Him. Imme- 
diately afterwards he states that the Word gave salvation to man, 
and by Word, he tells us, he means Christ. From this it would 
seem that Satan is the fugitive from Christ as Man: 


..the apostate angel of God is, however, destroyed by its [the Word's} 
voice, his identity having been exposed and he having been conquered by 
the Son of Man who kept the commandment of God.... On the contrary, 
therefore, the Lord exposes him by the word of God who made all things, 
and subjects him by means of the precept, — Now the law is the precept 
of God — His Man [Man God} showed him to be a fugitive from and 
transgressor of the law and an apostate from God. After that the Word 
always kept him bound as His fugitive... (The Father) had compassion on 
His own handiwork and gave it salvation, restoring it through the Word, 
that is, through Christ, in order that man might learn by actual experience 
that he received incorruption not of himself but of God as a donation. ** 


Now the devil was fugitive from Christ hardly otherwise than 
by refusing Christ homage in the very beginning of his apostasy. 
That seems to be contained in the fact that he was ever after trying 
to get people to adore him as Christ, and he even tempted Christ 
Himself to adore him. Of course, that is in Scripture; but it is note- 


41. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 21, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1179). 
42. Ibid., n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1181). 
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worthy that St. Irenaeus stresses it so much. He says that the devil 
tries to seduce men, as he did in the beginning, and gradually blind 
their hearts so that they serve and adore him and forget the true 
God.** In the last temptation of Christ, Satan wanted Christ to 
adore him.** Doesn't he betray his original ambition of wanting 
the homage that was intended for Christ and which he should have 
tendered Christ? He refused then and is still refusing to pay homage 
to Christ and is trying to get that homage for himself. The idea 
certainly fits in well with the entire Christology of St. Irenaeus. 


...In_which {temple} the adversary will sit, endeavoring to show him- 
self as Christ.*® And will sit in the temple of God leading astray those 
who worship him as if he were Christ. ** ...sitting in the temple of God, 
so that those led astray by him might adore him as Christ. * 


He wants the adoration that Christ will get. But the Antichrist 
is really being goaded on by the devil. Ultimately it is the devil 
who wants the worship paid to Christ.** 

The Antichrist recapitulates the sin of the devil. But in Irenaeus 
to recapitulate means to repeat exactly. Therefore, from this con- 
sideration alone it would seem that the sin of Satan was the same 
as that of the Antichrist; namely, refusal to adore Christ and the 
ambition to obtain the kingship and homage of Christ for himself. 

By tempting man to sin in paradise the devil is the cause also 


of man’s apostasy from God.*® And he tempted man because he 
envied him: 


This command, however, man did not observe but became disobedient 
to God, having been led into error by the angel who on account of the 
many gifts which God had given man was moved to envy against him and 
became jealous, destroying hiraself and making man a sinner by persuading 
him not to obey the command of God. °° 


How did the devil destroy himself by tempting Eve and Adam? 
Did he not destroy himself already by his own sin of apostasy? 


. Ibid., c. 24, n. 1188). 

. Ibid., c. 21, n. . G. 1179). 

. de. '¢. 23, n. . G. 1189). 

. Ibid. n. 4 (Pz 

. Ibid., c. 28, n. . G. "1197). 

> oe, S235 Bs R 1188 ef seq.). 

. Adv. Haer., lib. ph . 41, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1115). 

Demonstratio praed icationis apostolicae, n. 16; cf. also Adv. Haer., lib. 5, 

c. 24, n. 4 (P. G, 7, 1188). 
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It seems that St. Irenaeus overlooks the chronological element here 
and draws together the two sins of Satan, his own apostasy in 
heaven, and his tempting Eve to apostatize, because both were of 
the same nature. Let us remember that according to St. Irenaeus 
the Word had foretold Adam before the fall that He would become 
incarnate. Hence, if the incarnation was known to Adam and de- 
creed before the fall, it had doubtless been revealed to the angels 
as the test of their faith. If Satan destroyed himself by envying 
man and if he destroyed himself already by his own apostasy, he 
must have envied man already at his own apostasy. But what could 
he envy in man at that time except the fact that the Word would 
bestow the supreme privilege upon men of taking their nature as His 
own and elevating it above the angels in heaven and even demand 
that they pay homage to it? For the rest, Lucifer had higher gifts 
of nature and of grace than a pure man had. 

That Satan really envied Christ at his trial seems to be implied 
in the fact that Christ is really the adversary of Satan, men are his 
adversaries only because of Christ. Besides, it is Christ who will 
inflict the final decisive punishment on Satan. Christ everywhere 
appears in opposition to Satan; everywhere Satan envies Him and 
wants his kingly power and divine worship; but everywhere he is 
frustrated by Christ and will finally be punished definitively by 
Christ.5' Christ, if we may express it that way, puts unity into the 
ambitious schemes and frustrations of Satan: all of Satan’s schemes 
are centered on Christ; Christ recapitulates the enmity that Satan 
wished to place between man and God, by making Satan the 
enemy of man through the incarnation.** 

When all this is viewed in the light of Christ as universal 
Exemplar and Mediator and End, as described above, it would 
seem that St. Irenaeus views Satan as the archenemy of Christ be- 
cause he was commanded to adore Christ in heaven; upon refusing 
he was cast out. He then goes about envying Christ, and because 
of Christ, man also, and schemes to frustrate the incarnation by 
tempting man to sin. Failing in this, since God will send Christ 
as Redeemer and as Conqueror of Satan, he attempts to obtain 
kingly power and divine worship of Christ directly by tempting 


51. Cf. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 30, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 1207). 
52. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 40, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1113). 
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Christ Himself. Frustrated also in this he still does not give up. 
He appears as the rival of Christ in the Antichrist and by posing 
as Christ attempts to get power over men and obtain the homage 
they pay to Christ. He will not succeed; Christ will ultimately and 
definitively cast him and the Antichrist into the eternal flames of 
hell which were prepared especially for him. Christ is the opponent 
of Satan from the beginning to the end; Christ punishes him de- 
finitively in the end because he refused Him homage in the be- 
ginning and all along the road to His everlasting triumph. 


8. Curist Is RECAPITULATOR OF ALL THINGS 


All agree that recapitulation is the capital idea in St. Irenaeus. 
It plays a central rdle in the refutation of the Gnostic errors as 
well as in the exposition of Christian doctrine.** He adopted this 
idea from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 1, 10, which he quotes 
a few times. Authors are not agreed on the precise meaning of 
avaxepaacacba in St. Paul.2* These meanings have been sug- 
gested: to summarize, to repeat, to unite under one head, to make 
the crowning point. St. Irenaeus uses the word, also the noun form, 
so frequently and in determined contexts that we can get a fairly 
accurate notion of its meaning. He certainly realized that the word 
means to summarize, a summary. He says the fourth covenant 
given to men, namely, the Gospel, summarizes (recapitulat) all 
things in itself;5° he speaks of the prologue of St. John as summing 
up the doctrine concerning the Word;** he calls the doctrine of 
the Valentinians a summary (recapitulatio) of all the heretics;** 
he also tells us that Moses made a summary of the entire law which 
he had received from God.** It should not be surprising then to 
find this note of summarizing in recapitulate when used of Christ's 
work of salvation. He almost defines that’ meaning in the following: 


53. Cf. Emil Mersch, S.J., Le Corps Mystique du Christ (Desclée, Paris, 1936), 
pp. 318 et seq. 
54 


q 
. Cf. F. Prat, S.J., The Theology of Saint Paul; translated by John L. Stoddard 
(Benziger, New York, 1927), II, 92, f. n. 
55. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 11, n. 8 (P. G., 7, 890). 
56. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. 9, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 542). 
57. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, Praef., n. 2 (P. G., 7, 973). 
58. Ibid., c. 2, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 976). 
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For we have shown that the Son of God did not then begin to exist, 
having been with the Father always; but when He became incarnate and 
was made man, He recapitulated in Himself the long evolution of men, 
giving us salvation by way of [this} compendium so that we might receive 
in Christ Jesus what we had lost in Adam; namely, to be according to 
the image and likeness of God. °° 


Christ summarized as in a compendium the entire human race, 
and through this compendious human nature He gave salvation 
to all. We receive salvation in Christ, that is, united with Christ; 
and salvation is according to the image and likeness of God. And 
thus we have two more meanings of recapitulate:~union with Christ, 
the Head, and likeness of all to God through Christ. These two 
notes are brought out clearly in the following. He is proving that 
there is only one and the same Christ: 


There is, therefore, as we have shown, one Father and one Christ Jesus, 
who permeates [veniens per} the entire economy [of salvation} and reca- 
pitulates all things in himself [Eph. 1, 10}. Now in this “all” man, God's 
handiwork, is also {included}; therefore He recapitulates in Himself also 
man: the invisible becoming visible, the incomprehensible comprehensible, 
the impassible passible, the Word man; recapitulating [thus] in Himself 
all things, that as the Word of God holds the primacy in supercelestial, 
spiritual, and invisible things, so He might hold the primacy also in visible 
and corporeal things, and {thus} taking to Himself the primacy and 
making Himself the Head of the Church, He might draw all things to 
Himself at the proper time. *° 


In this passage St. Irenaeus alludes both to Eph. 1, 10 and 
Col. 1, 18, and seems to interpret the one text by the other. By 
the incarnation the Word became all things, visible, comprehen- 


59. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 18, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 932): “Ostendimus enim, quia non 
tunc coepit Filius Dei, existens semper apud Patrem; sed quando incarnatus est, 
et homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in seipso recapitulavit, in compendio 
nobis salutem prestans, ut quod perdideramus in Adam, id est, secundum imaginen et 
similitudinem esse Dei, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemus.” For “in seipso recapi- 
tulavit” the Syriac has “ began afresh;” cf. The Ante-Nicene Fathers (The Christian 
Literature Publishing Co., Buffalo, 1886), I, 446. The Latin agrees better with the 
context — “in compendio.” The Latin is followed in Bardenhewer’s Kirchenvaeter 
(Koesel, Kempten, 1912), Irenaeus, I, 286. 

60. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 16, n. 6 (P. G., 7, 925 et seq.): “Unus igitur Pater, 
quemadmodum ostendimus, et unus Christus Jesus Dominus noster, veniens per 
universam dispositionem et omnia in semetipsum recapitulans (Eph. 1, 10). In 
omnibus autem est et homo, plasmatio Dei: et hominem ergo in semetipsum 
recapitulatus est, invisibilis visibilis factus, et incomprehensibilis factus compre- 
hensibilis, et impassibilis passibilis, et Verbum homo, universa in semetipsum 
recapitulans: uti in supercoelestibus, et in spiritualibus et invisibilibus et corporalibus 
principatum habeat, in rg ye primatum assumens et apponens semetipsum caput 
Ecclesiae, universa attrahat ad semetipsum apto tempore.” 
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sible, passible. He acquired the primacy over all things created and 
became the Head of the Church, and thus draws all things to 
Himself and, naturally, unites them with Himself. Thus He is perfect 
Recapitulator. We have here the idea of recapitulation by sum- 
marizing and by uniting to one head. In the next passage we can 
clearly see the note of repetition, of correspondence by similarity. 
“For by recapitulating in Himself the entire human race from the 
beginning to the end, He recapitulated also His death... The Lord 
therefore recapitulated this day.” *' St. Irenaeus pressed to such an 
extent the idea of Christ’s re-doing Adam’s work that he figured 
that Adam sinned on Friday since Christ died on Friday. It is an- 
other example of Christ’s recapitulating by repetition by similarity. 
Other examples of this type will occur below. 

St. Irenaeus speaks of recapitulation by repetition in the opposite 
direction; that is, Christ’s work corresponds to Adam's by being 
the exact opposite. The same is true of Mary and Eve. Examples 
will be given below. This is based on Romans 5, 12 et seg., and 
is what later writers called a type by opposition, 

Those are the fundamental notes of recapitulate as found in 
St. Irenaeus; namely, summarizing, repeating by similarity or by 
opposition, uniting under one head. These notes are certainly not 
exclusive of each other; they may well be predicated of one person 
and even in the same passage, perhaps, with one or the other note 
more predominant. For, Christ summarizes the nature and life of 
all creatures in His own perfect and real human nature, and is at 
the same time their Head, uniting them with Himself, and that 
according to His own image, which was the ideal of Adam. 

Christ’s work of recapitulation includes many acts. It begins with 
the incarnation itself.°* And for that reason Christ had to have 
true flesh and that the same as Adam had, or else He did not 
recapitulate man.** Since Adam was formed from virginal soil, 
Christ was formed from the Virgin Mary in order to recapitulate 
Adam perfectly.** And in assuming the flesh, He assumed all flesh 


61. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1185). 

62. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. n. 6 (P. G., 7, 925); cf. lib, 4, c. 6 nm. 2 
(7, 987). 

63. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1161); lib. 3, c. 22, n. 1 and 2 
(7, 955 et seq.). 

64. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. n. 10 (P. G., 7, 955). 
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and recapitulated all peoples.°° Already by the incarnation Christ 
recapitulated all creation.*® 

The purpose of this recapitulation is to draw man out of sin 
and elevate him to a supernatural and even glorious life,** which 
includes the incorruption of the body.** Christ recapitulates the 
whole man by being united with the spirit, that is, with the soul 
spiritualized by the sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit; and this 
spirit is in turn the head of man: 


Into which [paradise, i.e., the Church} the Lord introduces those 
who obey His call, “recapitulating in Himself all things, both those in the 
heavens and those on the earth;’ [Eph. 1, 10} but the things in the 
heavens are spiritual, those, however, on the earth are the economy regarding 
man. These things, therefore, He recapitulated in Himself: by uniting man 
to the Spirit and placing the Spirit in man, He Himself was made the 
Head of the Spirit, and makes the Spirit the head of man: for through 
him [the Spirit} we see and hear and speak. °° 


In saving us from sin, Jesus recapitulated the sin of Adam by 
opposition: Christ and Mary did just the opposite of what Adam 
and Eve did; e.g., Adam and Eve disobeyed, Christ and Mary 
obeyed; Adam and Eve ate of the fruit of the tree, Christ died on 
the tree of the Cross; Eve and Mary listened to an angel but in 
diametrically opposite ways so that Eve was separated from God 
but Mary bore the Word of God; Eve brought death, Mary gave 
life.“ 

Christ recapitulated also Satan’s sin by opposition when He 
became Man."! Christ’s work of recapitulating will come to a 
climax in the resurrection of the dead and the final judgment, 
followed by the eternal punishment of all the bad angels and men 
and by the rewarding of all the good with incorruptible glory so 
that all may serve Christ Jesus, their Savior and King, and praise 
Him.7? Our Doctor, therefore, summarizes (recapitulates!) Christ's 
work of salvation in the term recapitulation. 


65. Ibid., c. 22, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 958). 
66. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 16, n. 6 (P. G., 7, 925 et seq.). 
. Ibid., c. 18, n. 7 (P. G., 7, 938); cf. lib. 5, c. 14, n. 1 (7, 1160 ef seq.) 
. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 22 (P. G., 7, 958). 
. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 20, n. 2 (P. G., 7, 1178). 
. Cf. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 19, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1175). 
71. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 40, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1113); cf. lib. 5, c. 21, nn. 1 and 2 
(7, 1179). 
72. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. 10, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 550). 
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Since Christ makes our salvation according to His own likeness, 
this, too, falls under the notion of recapitulation: “... He recapitu- 
lated in Himself the long evolution of men, giving us salvation 
by way of [this} compendium so that we might receive in Christ 
Jesus what we had lost in Adam; namely, to be according to the 
image and likeness of God.” ** And that not merely because He 
is the efficient cause of our likeness to God, but because He is also 
the true and perfect image of the Father and makes us according 
to His own pattern. He repeats that likeness because Adam had 
originally been made like to Christ. 

Christ recapitulates also as the final cause of all things; for 
He recapitulates all things in order to hold the primacy over all 
things.** On the last day He will recapitulate man through the 
resurrection and judgment in order that all creatures may serve 
Him and sing His praise for ever.”® 

What did Christ recapitulate? St. Irenaeus, like St. Paul, in- 
cludes all creation in Christ's work of recapitulation. The whole 
universe of beings comes under His influence as Recapitulator: 
“And for this reason our Lord, summing up a// things in Himself, 
came to us in these last times...” 7° This work of recapitulating is 
as extensive as that of creation and as all-inclusive as Christ’s 


kingly power: 


For the Maker of the world is truly the Word of God: but this is 
our Lord, who in the last times was made man; who is in this world and 
in an invisible manner contains all things created and is inherent in the 
entire creation, since as Word of God He governs and disposes all things; 
and, therefore, He came into His own in a visible manner and was made 
flesh and hung upon a tree, that He might recapitulate all things in Him- 
self.... For it is He who has power from the Father over all things, since 
He is the Word of God and true man, communicating with invisible 
things in an intellectual manner and making a law, perceivable by the 
outward senses, that all things should continue in their own order; over 
visible and human beings, however, He rules in a visible manner and 
passes deserving and just judgment on all. 


- 


. Adv. Haer., lib. 3, c. 18, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 932). 
. Ibid., c. 16, n. 6 (P. G., 7, 925 et seq.) 
. Adv. Haer., lib. 1, c. 10, n. 1 (P. e 7, 550). 
. Haer., lib. 4, c. 38, n. 1 (P.G ” 7, 1105). 
Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 18, n. 3 (P.G ” 7, 1174); cf. lib. 3, c. 16, n. 6 
(7, 925); lib. 5, c. 20, n. 2 (7, 1178). 
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St. Irenaeus stresses the universality of Christ's recapitulation 
so much that we are not justified in limiting it to the time after 
the fall. As we noted, he seems to make it co-extensive with creation 
and with the kingly power of Christ. Again, the unity of plan of 
salvation which St. Irenaeus puts into the notion of recapitulation 
seems to demand that the Mediator be exactly the same before 
and after the fall, — not merely that the Word is the same, but 
that the God Man is present in both cases. Of course, if we have 
recourse to the conclusions in regard to Christ as Mediator and 
Model and End, which show that Christ was in the divine plan 
before the fall of Adam, we can infer that Christ is Recapitulator 
of all creatures even before the fall. 

Grandiose, indeed, and beautiful is this concept of recapitu- 
lation of all things in and through Christ. It is a summary, truly 
a recapitulation, of the position of Christ in the plan of the universe. 
It tells us that Christ is the Exemplar of all, the End of all, the 
Savior of all, and that not merely as Redeemer, much less primarily 
as such. 

Certain authors will naturally find St. Irenaeus “vague” in the 
use of the term recapitulation because they can see nothing but 
a Christ who came primarily to redeem man from sin, or who, 
though willed primarily for His own glory would never have come 
if there had been no sin. According to that preconceived idea 
they interpret St. Irenaeus; and they are at a loss to say whether 
St. Irenaeus lays more stress on the incarnation or on the redemp- 
tion.’® St. Irenaeus, without slighting the reality and value of the 
redemption, lays more stress on the incarnation, not merely because 
it is the conditio sine qua non of redemption in the present order, 
but because Christ had been predestined as man’s Exemplar and 
End and Savior prior to the prevision of Adam’s fall. Sin came and 
Christ had to redeem man first, but the chief work of the Savior 
was still the same as it had been intended prior to the fall; namely, 
the sanctification and complete glorification and perfection of man. 
The Incarnate Word was still the Examplar and Dispenser of all 
gifts. He was still the End of all creation. In that light there is 
not much vagueness in the notion of recapitulation, especially of 


78. J. Riviére, The Doctrine of the Atonement; A Historical Essay (Herder, 
St. Louis, 1909), I, 141. 
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recapitulation through the incarnation itself. The one word ex- 
presses the perfect unity of the work of God in bringing His crea- 
tures to a life of glory with Himself through the Incarnate Word. 


9. Curist Is IN THE First PLAN OF THE UNIVERSE 


In the beginning of this study we stated that St. Irenaeus treats 
the question of Christ’s place in the universe ex professo. We see 
now how true that is. He tells us not only what Christ is, but also 
what His work is, why He became incarnate. We have tried to 
show that St. Irenaeus holds that Christ is the Exemplar, the Me- 
diator, and the End of all creatures, not merely after the fall, but 
from the very beginning. The cumulative force of all the arguments 
seems to beget certainty as to the mind of St. Irenaeus. The argu- 
ment drawn from the text in Demonstratio predicationis aposto- 
lice, where he states that the Word had informed Adam in the 
state of innocence about His future coming as Man, seems con- 
clusive. The passage in Adversus Hereses, lib. 3, c. 22, n. 3, which 
the adversaries have always used against us, we have turned directly 
against them by showing how it proves that Christ was in the 
mind of God before the prevision of sin as Mediator of man. 

The defenders of the absolute primacy of Christ say that if 
Christ was willed primarily for the redemption of man; namely, 
at the occasion of man’s sin, He was merely an occasioned good 
(Lonum occasionatum). St. Irenaeus has a line of reasoning against 
the heretics of his day which seems to be in accord with this 
argument. The Gnostics claimed that Christ and Jesus were made © 
merely after and because of the defection of Wisdom. St. Irenaeus 
criticizes them very severely and insists that the Word was eternal 
and did not begin after and because of the fall of man, nor at 
the incarnation: a 


For who that has any sense and attains only a modicum of truth, can 
tolerate their asserting that there is another God the Father above the 
Maker [Demiurge}; and that another is Only-begotten and another the 
Word of God, whom they claim to have been produced in degradation; and 
another Christ, whom they assert to have been made later than the rest of 
the Aeons together with the Holy Spirit; and another Savior, who was 
formed [collatum et congestum]} not by the Father of all things, but by the 
Aeons who were made in degradation, and who was necessarily ah Bes 
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because of the degradation. Thus [according to them], unless the Aeons 
had been in ignorance and degradation, neither Christ nor the Holy Spirit 
nor Horos nor the Savior... would have existed; but all would have 
devoid and destitute of [so great} goods. They are, therefore, impious not 
only against so great a Maker, declaring Him the fruit of a defect, but also 
against Christ and the Holy Spirit, asserting that these were on account of the 
defect; and in like manner, that the Savior [was produced] subsequently 
to the defect. 7 


It is certain, therefore, that the Word was not made after the 
fall and because of the defection of Wisdom. But that alone does 
not seem to do justice to St. Irenaeus. He objects so strongly to 
the idea that Christ and the Savior were made on account of the 
defection that we have to understand this passage in the sense that 
not only the Word as such was eternally with God, but Christ 
Jesus, the Savior, was not willed primarily because of the defection 
of man. 


What do modern authors think of St. Irenaeus’ doctrine in 
this matter? When we discussed the notion of salvation, we noted 
some of the opinions. They agree in praising the unity of the divine 
plan according to St. Irenaeus and in holding that Christ occupies 


a central place in the plan even before the fall of Adam. However, 
they are followers of Suarez in regard to the motive of the incarna- 
tion and read that theory into St. Irenaeus’ words. This is very 
strange, at least for those who tell us that we should not try to 
force the Thomist or Scotist view of the incarnation into the words 
of such an early writer. Why, then, try to read Suarez’ view into 
them, especially since it is contradictory in terms? 


Authors who hold the Franciscan view are wont to quote St. 
Irenaeus in their favor. Some few have quoted him more exten- 
sively than others; e.g., Fr. Chrysostome, O.F.M.,8° and Fr. Jean- 
Baptiste du Petite Bornand, O.F.M. Cap.*! Francesco M. Risi has 
made the most complete study of St. Irenaeus, as also of the other 
Fathers.*®? 


79. Adv. Haer., lib. 2, c. 19, n. 9 (P. G., 7, 776). 

80. P. Chrysostome, O.F.M., Christus Alpha et Omego seu de Christi universali 
regno, under the pseudonym of P. Maria Michael, O.F.M. (Berges, Lille, 1898). 
81. Op. cit., passim. 

82. Op. cit. Ill, 29-68. 
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10. Curist Exists PRIMARILY FOR His OWN GLORY BECAUSE 
OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD 


From the truth that Christ is the Mediator, the Model, the 
End of ‘all creation, it follows that God willed Him primarily for 
His own sake, for His own perfections and eternal happiness and 
also for the glory He would give to God. If He was not willed 
primarily for the redemption of Adam’s sin, then all will readily 
admit that He was willed primarily for His own glory. 

All angels and men were created to give glory to God and sing 
His praises: “And their powers; namely, of the Word and Wisdom, 
who are called Cherubim and Seraphim, glorify God with unceasing 
song; and every creature in heaven gives glory to God the Father 
of all.” ** This hymn of praise will be greatest when all men will 
have risen from the dead and are clothed with immortality: “... What 
will happen when on rising we shall behold Him face to face, 
when all the members will overflow with hymns of joy, glorifying 
Him who raised them from the dead and gave them the gift of 
eternal life.” ** In fact, God perfects us in glory precisely that we 
may glorify Him: “... when the flesh is no longer dead, but con- 
tinues to live and be incorrupt, hymning the praises of God, who 
has perfected us for this very purpose.” 5° 

Now since Christ's praise is so much greater, infinitely greater, 
than that of all creatures put together, God certainly willed Christ 
for the glory He would return to God. The Name of Jesus, says 
St. Irenaeus, is glorified by all peoples throughout the world and 
throughout the Church, and Jesus in turn glorifies God.*® 

Even though God created men and predestined them that they 
might give glory to Him, that was not the ultimate purpose of 
creation and predestination. His immense goodness was the very 
ultimate reason for the creation and glorification of creatures. 
This St. Irenaeus repeats often for the benefit of the heretics who 
held that creation is the work of an evil principle, not of the 
good God. God, he says, is not in need of man’s love. He profits 


83. Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae, n. 10; cf. also Adv. Haer., lib 4, 
c. 37, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1101). 

84. Adv. Haer., lib. 5, c. 8, n. 1 (7, 1142). 

85. Ibid., c. 13, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1159). 

86. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 17, n. 6 (P. G., 7, 1029). 
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nothing by it. But man is in need of God’s love in order to be 
glorified.** God created man because of His preeminent good- 
ness ** so that He would have someone with whom He might share 
His goodness: “In the beginning, therefore, God formed Adam, 
not as if He were in need, but that He might have someone on 
whom to confer His benefits.” °° 

The Word became incarnate because of that same immense 
goodness towards us,®° and gradually leads us to perfection,” to 
the immortal life with God.*? If God was motivated by His own 
goodness in predestinating man, all the more did that goodness 
of God move Him to. predestine Christ in whom more than in all 
creatures taken together He could pour out His immense love with 
greatest profusion. 


Dominic UnGcerr, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


87. Ibid., c. 16, n. 4 (P. G., 7, 1018). 

88. Adv. Haer., lib. 2, c. 25, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 897); cf. lib. 4, c. 14, n. 2 
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89. Adv. Haer., lib. 4, c. 14, n. 1 (P. G., 7, 1010). 
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91. Adv..Haer., lib. 4, c. 38, n. 3 (P. G., 7, 1107). 
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OCKHAM’S THEORY OF TRUTH 


HE AIM of the following investigation is to show that the 

concept of truth during the entire classical period of scholas- 
ticism was connected with the theory of signification and suppo- 
sition and that this trend reached its complete development in 
Ockham’s teachings by a consistent and resolute application of the 
theory of supposition. The Venerabilis Inceptor was not the first 
scholastic theologian to adopt the theory of supposition from the 
medieval logicians. We already recognize traces of this theory in 
theological writings, not only as early as in the Summa Theologica 
of Alexander of Hales,’ but in the writings of Alexander's imme- 
diate predecessors as well;? we find many references to the theory 
of supposition in St. Bonaventure’s work, as the index added to 
the first four volumes of the Quaracchi edition clearly indicates. 
St. Thomas likewise makes use of the theory of supposition * and 
still more does Duns Scotus. However, the most extensive use of 
this truly medieval and genuine scholastic theory was made by 
Ockham in his theology and philosophy; in his writings it is present 
everywhere and applied with unsurpassed rigor, especially when 
he attempts to elucidate the concept of truth of statements, i.e., the 
concept of logical truth. It appears to us that, by this consistent 
reinterpretation of the concept of logical truth with the help of 
the theory of supposition, Ockham has presented a theory of truth 
which is truly scholastic, since basically it is what is nowadays 
called the theory of correspondence. 

Hence we do not intend, nor do we wish, to propound radically 
new ideas contained in the writings of the Venerabilis Inceptor; 
we only intend to present Ockham’s theory of truth as a most con- 
venient means for a clearer understanding of the scholastic concept 
of truth. At the same time we hope that the theory of supposition, 
which is one of the greatest achievements of scholastic Logic, will 
again play that decisive réle in neo-scholasticism which was assigned 
to it by the scholastics. 


1. Cf., e. g., S. Theol., I, n. 365, p. 541 : suppositio personalis. 

2. In S. Theol., I, n. 364, I-II; p. 540, Alexander uses ideas of Prepositinus 
connected with supposition. 

3. E. g., in S. Theol., I, 39, 3-6. 
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Our immediate task however, and in fact our main task will be 
to offer a historical presentation of this theory of truth. Hence 
we are obliged to tegard the teachings of Ockham in a historical 
light, and, therefore, we shall deal first with the concept of truth 
developed or explained by some prominent scholastics of the thir- 
teenth century and we will show that, insofar as they use the theory 
of signification and supposition, they lead to Ockham’s theory. The 
second part of our study will deal with Ockham’s own theory of 
signification. The third and final part will examine Ockham’s appli- 


cation of the theory of signification and supposition to the analysis 
of logical truth. 


I. HistorIcAL NOTES ON THE CONCEPT OF TRUTH 
IN SCHOLASTICISM 


This historical sketch is not a complete history of the scholastic 
concept of truth. Such a history can not be presented within the 
limits of this survey nor is it necessary in order to attain the main pur- 
pose of this study. In particular, the writer regrets that he was not 
able, for practical reasons, to include the prominent figure of Albertus 


Magnus in this sketch. For, insofar as medieval logic is concerned, 
Albertus Magnus is certainly of the utmost historical importance. 
Nevertheless it seems to be sufficient to select a few prominent 
Franciscan scholastics and St. Thomas in order to show that there 
has been a certain unity in the interpretation of the concept of 
logical truth by means of the theory of signification and suppo- 
sition. Needless to say, since we are only interested in this parti- 
cular aspect of their theory, we pass over the rest of their theory 
without denying thereby the existence of further clarifications and 
their importance. 

If we consult néo-scholastic textbooks in regard to the concept 
and explanation of truth, we find but few which do not place 
special emphasis on the commonly called scholastic or Aristotelean 
or even Thomistic definition of truth: “Veritas est adaquatio rei 
et intellectus” (in this form or in one of its many variants). Almost 
every seminarian has to know it by heart and every teacher has to 
endure the affliction of explaining this definition to his pupils. For 
_its fame certainly equals its obscurity. This statement may be 
shocking, at first sight, to some neo-scholastics. However, it is not 
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altogether novel or radical. We are so fortunate as to be able to 
corroborate it by quotations from at least two authorities, one from 
the ranks of genuine late Thomism and another from the ranks of 
neo-scholastic Scotism. Cajetanus, the famous interpreter of St. 
Thomas, says: “Ex his autem patet quartum, quod obscuritatem 
magnam in hac materia ponit, scilicet quod veritas est conformitas 
intellectus et rei.” * And Father Zacharias Van de Woestyne, O.F.M., 
remarks that the classical or traditional definition of truth, quoted 
by St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, has to be interpreted by his 
own previous explanations, and since it has much obscurity, as Caje- 
tanus states with many others, it is better to put it aside.® If this 
is so, then it is the more surprising that neo-scholastics cling to it 
so tenaciously. 

However, we are told that it is famous, classical, Aristotelean, 
and even Thomistic. Let us, therefore, make clear at the beginning, 
that this definition was not formulated by St. Thomas, as he him- 
self acknowledges; nor was it invented by Aristotle, who has left 
us many an obscure formula but not this one. According to Dr. G. 
Phelan: “For centuries it was believed and repeated that Isaac 
the Jew, Honain ben Ishak, an historian of Bagdad, who died in 
876 A. D., was the author of the famous definition of truth..., but 
recent investigation has failed to reveal it in the writings of the 
Jewish compiler.” ° This substantially correct statement of Dr. Phe- 
lan needs a few clarifications, and as a Franciscan I feel it my 
duty to offer them. It is true that St. Thomas ascribes this definition 
to Isaac Israeli and that he believed it to be the definition given 
by the Jewish philosopher. But if “centuries of belief” means that 
scholastics of, let us say at least, the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries commonly ascribed this definition to Isaac, the statement 


4. S. Theol., 1, 16, 2; comment. VII; ed. Leonina, p. 209. 

5. ..quia tamen ut cum multis declarat Caietanus (In S$. Theol., I, q. 16, a. 2) 
obscuritatem magnam facit, melius est eam seponere (Cursus Philosophicus, 1 
(Mechelinz, 1921), 113, note 2). Does the author think of Cardinal Mercier also ? 
The latter remarks with caution: “La definition traditionnelle: Veritas est adaquatio 
rei et intellectus, est donc irréprochable, mais il faut bien |’entendre” pape gg oo 
générale, Cours de Philosophie, TV (Louvain-Paris, 1923), 32). Cf. with this 
statement: “In my opinion the best definition of truth is the traditional scholastic 
definition, provided we understand and interpret it correctly, for it may be easily 
misunderstood and misinterpreted” (Ch. R. Baschalo, “The Nature, Source and 
Object of Truth”, in The New Scholasticism, XII (1938), 232). 

6. “Verum sequitur esse rerum,” Medieval Studies (published for the Institute 
of Medieval Studies by Sheed and Ward, New York, 1939), I, 12. 
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is hardly correct. For, we look in vain for any mention of Isaac as 
the author of this formula in Alexander of Hales, in Albertus 
Magnus, in St. Bonaventure, in Richard a Mediavilla, not to men- 
tion Scotus and Ockham who do not have this definition at all; 
and one is naturally led to wonder whether, besides St. Thomas, 
any scholastic (at least outside the Thomistic tradition, which can 
hardly be identified with the scholastic tradition in general) attri- 
butes this formula to Isaac. This much is certain: the main scholastic 
Franciscan tradition either attributes this formula only to a “quidam 
philosophus” or does not make use of it at all. 

A second point needs clarification. Dr. Phelan speaks of “recent 
investigation” which “has failed to reveal it in the writings of the 
Jewish compiler,” and substantiates his statement by a reference to 
an article written by Fr. T. J. Muckle.* Sincerely acknowledging 
the value of the brief study of Fr. T. J. Muckle, we must claim 
the credit for having discovered the absence of this definition in 
Isaac Israeli for the editors of the works of St. Bonaventure. 
Fr. Muckle himself acknowledges this by his reference to the in- 
vestigation already made by the editors of Quaracchi. The latter 
tell us® that they have looked in vain for the famous definition, 
which was ascribed by St. Thomas to Isaac Israeli, in Aristotle 
and in Isaac Israeli’s De Definitionibus — i.e., the wording of the 
formula, not the sense of it: “Si verba tantum spectas, definitio 
veritatis a S. Doctore hic proposita neque in uno neque in altero 
occurrit, sed si ad sententiam intendis, illa definitio habetur apud 
utrumque.” 

They then inform us that they have examined a manuscript 
of Munich which contains Isaac’s work De Definitionibus, and 
that they have found a definition of truth different from the clas- 
sical one. As evidence of this, they publish the entire definition 
of truth as given by Isaac.® Not satisfied, however, with this negative 
result, they searched for a possible other source for the classical 


7. “Isaac Israeli’s Definition of Truth,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et litté- 
raire du moyen age, Paris, Vrin, VIII [1933], 1-8. 

8. St. Bonaventura Opera Omnia, Quaracchi, I, 707, note 5. 

9. Fr. Muckle’s investigation goes farther insofar as he has examined other 
manuscripts also, with the same negative result. Cf. also J. T. Muckle, “Isaac Israeli 
Liber de Definicionibus,” in Archives l'histoire doctr. et litt. lu M. A., (Paris Vrin, 
XI [1938}), where on pp. 307, 322, 323, 332 and 338, Isaac’s definitions of truth 
are found. His starting point was apparently the erroneous remark in Ueberweg- 
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formula, and they tentatively point to Averroes and Avicenna. 
And, in fact, the definition given by Averroes certainly comes very 
close to the wording of the famous definition. For in his work, 
Destructio Destructionum, Averroes says: “Veritas namque, ut de- 
claratum est in sua declaratione (definitione), est aquare rem ad 
intellectum, scilicet quod reperiatur in anima, sicut est extra ani- 
mam.” ?° ' 


It is strange that this remarkable investigation of the editors is 
so much overlooked, despite the fact that the editors always, at 
every occurrence of the famous formula, refer back to their dis- 
cussion in the first volume, and the editors of Alexander of Hales 4 
again referred to it and again printed the text of Averroes. 

There is, therefore, much evidence, as the editors of St. Bona- 
venture have pointed out, that the famous, classical Aristotelean 
and even Thomistic definition goes back to Arabian sources. Hence 
neither its obscurity nor its origin recommend it for use in our 


textbooks. 
1. ALEXANDER OF HALES 


As far as we know at present, the famous definition of truth 
makes its first appearance in scholasticism with William of Auxerre, 
who according to Grabmann, died between 1231 and 1237, and 
with Philip the Chancellor (sometimes confused with Philip Gréve) 


Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastische Philosophie, (11. Auflage, Berlin, 1938), 
p. 334: “Bonaventura (I Sent. d. 40 a. 2, q. 1), Heinrich von Gent (M. de Wulf, 
Hist. de la philos. scol. dans les Pays-Bas usw. Louvain-Paris 1895, 166), Thomas 
von Aquin (De verit. 1 a. 1; S. theol. I, q. 16 a. 2 ad 2) entnehmen die bekannte 
scholastische Wahrheitsdefinition: veritas est adequatio rei et intellectus dem ‘Buch 
der Definitionen Isaaks.” Fr. Muckle, justly criticizing Geyer’s statement, briefly 
mentions the important investigation of the editors of the works of St. Bonaventure: 
“He [Geyer] makes a reference to St. Bonaventure’s Commentary on the First Book 
of Sentences (d. 40, a. 2, q. 1) where the definition is found. It is not there attri- 
buted to Isaac by St. Bonaventure and the footnote referred to below is repeated 
distinctly saying it does not occur in Isaac.” 

10. Quoted by the editors according to the edition of Venice, 1495. Closely 
approaching the famous definition, though not as much as the preceding, is that 
of Avicenna, quoted by the editors from his Metaphysics, c. 9: ‘Veritas autem... 
intelligitur dispositio dictionis vel intellectus, qui signat dispositionem in re 
exteriori, cum est ei equalis.”” D. H. Pouillon, “Le premier traité des propriétés 
transcendantales. Le Summa de bono du Chancelier Philipe,” in Revue Neoscolastique 
de Philosophie, XLII (1939), 59, referring to the editors of Alexander of Hales and 
P. Minges, who are both more in favor of an Averroistic origin, decides rather, for 
historical reasons, in favor of an Avicennian origin of this formula. Cf. Parthenius 
Minges, O.F.M., ‘“Philosophiegeschichtliche Bemerkungen iiber Philip von Gréve,” 
in Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft XXVIII (1914), 21-32. 

11. S. Theol, t. I, p. 142, note 2. 
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. who died 1236 and wrote his Summa de Bono about 1230.’ This 
work has deeply influenced Alexander's Summa and through it 
the early Franciscan school. It was from the Summa de Bono that 
Alexander most probably took the classical definition of truth, 
when he wrote: “Item ponitur alia (definitio) a quodam philo- 
sopho: Veritas est adzquatio rei et intellectus, sicut generaliter 
adzquatio signi et significati.” '* 

It is worthwhile to discuss this definition a little more in detail. 
For, what is striking is this, that the “famous” definition is linked 
up at once with the idea of signification as developed by St. Anselm, 
who in turn was undoubtedly under Aristotelean influence when 
he connected the idea of signification with the idea of truth, in his 
Dialogus de Veritate. We need but read the first chapters of Aris- 
totle’s Perihermenias and Anselm’s work in order to convince 
ourselves of such an influence.'* In Alexander’s, or rather Philip 
the Chancellor’s, formulation of the classical definition, therefore, 
we see an attempt to interpret the obscure “classical” definition 
by means of Aristotelean terms through the influence of St. Anselm. 
And that is certainly a strange and unexpected fact. 


As we are informed by the definition, the adequatio rei et 
intellectus is only a special case of the relation of signum and 
signatum. Hence “intellect” has to be understood as “signifying 
intellect,” and “thing” has to be understood as “signified thing.” 
Thus we obtain the first clarification of this definition: Truth is 
the conformity (adequatio) of the intellect, which is a sign, with 


12. Cf. M. Grabmann, Geschichte der katholischen Theologie seit dem Ausgang 
der Vaterzeit (Herder Freiburg, 1933), p. 58-59. According to D. H. Pouillon 
(loc. cit., p. 59), William of Auxerre twice has the definition: “‘adequatio intellectus 
ad rem” (Summa aurea, L. I. c. 10, p. 5, and L. I. Fr. 14, q. 3). 

13. S. Theol., I, n. 89, IV; t. 1, p. 142. In the footnote to this definition the 
editors refer to the findings of the editors of St. Bonaventure, which we have 
already mentioned, and then quote Philip Gréve (that is, Philip the Chancellor), 
who has literally the same definition as Alexander. 

14. Compare for instance St. Anselm, Dialogus de Veritate, c. 13 (or 14); 
PL, t. 158, c. 484C: “Cum enim significatur esse, quod est, aut non esse, quod non 
est, recta significatio est et constat esse rectitudinem, sine qua significatio recta nequit 
esse. Si vero significetur esse, quod non est, aut non esse, quod est, aut si nihil 
omnino significetur, nulla erit rectitudo significationis, que nonnisi in significatione 
est....". with Aristotle, Categories (in the translation of Beethius, lib. I, PL, 64, c. 
195D): “Nam quo res est vel non est, eo etiam oratio vera aut falsa esse dicitur....” 
The Perihermenias supplied Anselm with the idea and the terms of signification, 
probably through Beethius, where text and commentary give ample evidence of it. 
Anselm's own contribution seems to be the emphasis laid on the relation of confor- 
mity between signum and signatum, the correctness of which or the rectitudo of 
which is truth. 
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the thing which is signified by this sign. Or, and more in Anselmian 
terms: Truth is the correctness or rightness (rectitudo) of the re- 
lation between a sign and that which is signified by this sign, i.e., 
in our case, between the intellect and the thing. 

We must, however, leave open the question, whether Alexander 
means by “intellect” or “understanding” the concept and the mental 
proposition or the sensible sign and sensible proposition, since 
he does not distinguish between mental propositions and oral 
propositions, or at least he does not do so as clearly as one might 
desire. He does, however, distinguish the truth of simple com- 
prehension from the truth of propositions. For, he refers certain 
definitions given by tradition to the truth of comprehension, whilst 
the classical one is referred to the truth of signum et signatum, 
that is to propositions.’® 

It seems certain that Alexander always links up the truth of 
signification at least with the truth of oral propositions, as was 
done by St. Anselm himself.1* He also knows, of course, the An- 
selmian distinction between the truth of cogitation, the truth of 
signification, and the truth of things, since he expressly refers 
to it.17 But “cogitation” can hardly be interpreted in the sense of 
concept or mental proposition, but rather as imagination, i.e., as 
mental construction or even fiction, according to its etymology: 
co-agitatio.’® On the other hand, significatio does not apply to the 


15. “Nam quedam [definitiones} date sunt de veritate comprehensionis, ut 
ille Soliloquiorum, que coincidunt in idem: Verum est, quod ita, ut est, videtur, et 
alia: Verum est, quod ita est, ut cognitori videtur, si velit possitque cognoscere. — 
Quedam de vero signi sive significationis, ut illa: Veritas est adequatio signi etc. 
vel intellectus etc.” (S. Theol., I, n. 89; t. 1, p. 143 a). 

16. Cf. the relevant references to St. Anselm in S$. Theol., I, n. 89, ad 3; p. 
143 b; and n. 94; p. 151. 

17. “Sicut distinguit Anselmus, quod est veritas rei et veritas cogitationis et 
significationis, sic falsitas multipliciter: falsitas rei, ut homo pictus est homo falsus; 
et falsitas cogitationis, ut montes aurei falsi montes; et falsitas enuntiationis vel 
significationis, ut hominem esse asinum est falsum. Dicendum ergo, quod falsitas 
rei est in rebus, falsitas cogitationis est in anima — prout dicitur in Psalmo: Anima 
mea impleta est illusionibus — falsitas enuntiationis in voce prout est signum” 
(S. Theol. n. 96, Resp.; p. 154). 

18. Wilpert, in his article quoted in note 30, points out the importance of the 
right understanding of the term cogitare. He writes (p. 73, note 1): “Wenn z. B. 
Suarez, Joh. a Sancto Thoma und andere die Ausdrucksweise des hl. Thomas 
missdeuten, so liegt der Grund dafiir zum gréssten Teil in einer Wandlung der 
Begriffe. Wir diirfen das thomistische cognoscere haufig geradezu mit Bewusstseinhaben 
von, denken iibersetzen. Dagegen bezeichnet cogitare bei Thomas noch durchwegs 
das discursive Denken entsprechend seiner urspriinglichen Bedeutung co-agitare. Nicht 
mehr so bei Suarez. Vg. Descartes: Mens semper cogitat (hat Bewusstsein).” 
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word as mere sound, but to a word insofar as it conveys meaning, 
which of course is given or perceived only by the intellect. This 
may account for the lack of a distinction between the signification 
of the word and the signification of that which is in the mind and 
the relation between both. 

We must not, however, overlook another very important dis- 
tinction which was made already by St. Anselm and which was taken 
over by many scholastics, since it brings us as close to the theory 
of supposition as is possible here. For, with St. Anselm, Alexander 
distinguishes between a signification which is made or applied by 
actually signifying the signified, and the signification which is 
assigned to a proposition as such and which is given to it or assigned 
to it regardless of its actual use and application to a concrete fact. 
For instance, the proposition Dies est has received (accepit signi- 
ficare) or has been assigned the signification that it is day, whether 
it is day or not; that is, it simply signifies by itself because of this 
assignment that it is day. Such a signification is, of course, by 
‘definition always correct, since the proposition retains this signifi- 
cation as long as it is assigned to it, and consequently is not affected 
by the state of thing or by reality. But when signification is made, 
ie., when such a proposition with this definite signification is 
applied to a concrete situation or state of thing (in our case, when 
it is used in order to express that it is now actually day), then 
the proposition either actually signifies the fact or it does not; if 
it does, it is right as to its signification and consequently the 
proposition is true; if it does not, then it is not right as to its 
actual or made signification, and consequently it is false.’® | 

The distinction between assigned and made signification ultima- 
tely comes down to the distinction between signification as such 
and the actual use of signification in a proposition about facts, 


19. “Alia est rectitudo et veritas enuntiationis, quia significat ad quod signi- 
ficandum est facta; alia quia significat quod accepit significare. Facta est enim ad 
significandum rem esse dum est, et non esse dum non est; accepit autem significare 
rem esse indifferenter, dum est et dum non. est. Verbi gratia, sive dies sit sive non 
sit, hec oratio ‘dies est’ accepit significare diem esse. Primo modo veritas dicta est 
mutabilis et separabilis in contingentibus; secundo modo, inseparabilis. Primo modo 
est susceptiva veri et falsi: veritas in hac enim vita non attenditur secundum id, 
quod accepit enuntiatio, sed secundum id, ad quod est; secundo modo non, quia 
attenditur id, quod accepit. Unde Anselmus dicit quod primam veritatem habet 
accidentaliter, secundam naturaliter” (S. Theol., I, n. 89, ad3; p. 143). For the 
whole quotation, cf. Anselmus, Dialogus de Veritate, c. 2; PL, t. 158, c. 470 Bs. 
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i.€., supposition. That signification as such and supposition is here 
referred to the whole proposition rather than to the terms makes 
no essential difference. What is important for us, is that such a 
distinction is made between signification as such and the applica- 
tion of this signification in or as a proposition, and that truth or 
falsity is only given in applied signification, whilst the assigned 
signification is not susceptible of falsity. The Anselmian term for 
the correctness of such a signification, or the rectitudo as truth of 
a proposition in applied signification, means, therefore, that the 
“supposition” of this proposition (or its terms) is right, and only 
if that is given, is the proposition true; if not, the proposition is 
false. Alexander merely substitutes the term adequatio for recti- 
tudo: “Est enim veritas signi, secundum quod dicimus orationem 
veram esse, cum ostendit rem esse sicuti est; et secundum hoc 
veritas est adzequatio signi ad id cuius est signum.” *° 

We may conclude, therefore, that in the writings of Alexander 
of Hales, through St. Anselm and ultimately through Aristotle, 
we find a definition of logical truth in terms of signification and 
of the equivalent of supposition. 


2. St. BONAVENTURE 


As is to be expected, the Seraphic Doctor in general follows 
the line of thought of his master, Alexander. He takes over the 
“classical” definition of truth understood and interpreted with 
Anselmian terms. On the other hand, he brings more to the fore 
the Aristotelean background of the interpretation in Anselmian 
terms. These various historical relations are made more apparent 
when St. Bonaventure states that truth concerning a complexum 
(the Aristotelean term for a proposition) is the truth of signifi- 
cauon, and that this truth is given when the sign signifies the thing 
as it is, and furthermore, that this conformity of sign and thing 
signified is the adequatio intended by the classical definition: 


Verum enim dictum de complexo respicit compositionem, sicut dicit 
Philosophus, quia veritas et falsitas circa compositionem consistit; et ideo 


20. S. Theol., n. 93, ad 1-2; p. 150 b. St. Anselm’s famous and more general 
definition: “Veritas est rectitudo sola mente perceptibilis,”” is quoted by Alexander 
in n. 89, VIII; p. 142. 
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dicit veritatem signi. Signum autem est verum, quando significat, rem se 
habere, sicut se habet; tunc enim dicitur adzquari.... 7 

There is no doubt that this statement is couched in the termi- 
nology of Anselm as well as Aristotle and perhaps that of Aris-' 
totle more so than of St. Anselm. This becomes even more obvious 
in the answer to the third objection of the same question, where 
the Seraphic Doctor quotes Aristotle’s notification of truth in the 
Categories (in the chapter on substance) but falls immediately in 


line with St. Anselm, so that the editors here refer to St. Anselm 
alone: 


Unde Philosophus non dixit: “Ab eo, quod res est tantum,” sed: “est 
vel non est.’’ Et est sensus: ad eo quod res est, est oratio vera, que significat 
ipsam esse, et ab eo quod non est, est falsa, que significat esse; e contrario 
intelligendum in re, que non est. ?* 


We may gather from all this that, according to the Seraphic 
Doctor, the truth of a proposition is given, if the affirmative propo- 
sition signifies a thing that is, and the negative proposition signifies 
a thing that is not (certain qualifications will be added later). If 
the opposite cases are given, we have falsity of proposition. Saint 


Bonaventure, therefore, like Alexander of Hales, understands the 
classical definition of truth to be a case of the signification of 
propositions; and, like his master, he explains it with Aristotelean 
and Anselmian ideas.?* 

However, we look in vain in St. Bonaventure’s works for a 
clear and expressly stated distinction between a mental and an oral 
or written proposition. On the other hand, the Seraphic Doctor 
follows his master in making St. Anselm’s distinction between 
signification which is assigned to a proposition and the signification 
which is made or applied. In other words, he too has an equivalent 
of supposition. Instead of assigned and applied signification he 


21.. I Sent., d. 46, a. u., q. 4, t. 1, p. 828. 

22. Loc. cit.,.ad 3m. p. 829. Justly the editors refer here to St. Anselm only, 
since they have given the reference to Aristotle already in note 4, p. 828; here in note 
2 they refer both to Aristotle's Perihermenias and to St. Anselm’s Dialogus de 
Veritate! 

23. St. Bonaventure quotes the Anselmian definition: “Veritas est rectitudo 
sola mente perceptibilis,” in II Sent., prol., t. 2, p. 4a in connection with the classical 
definition; he links up the classical definition with the Anselmian idea of signum 
and significatum, in II S., d. 37, a. 2, q: 3, ad opp. 2, t. 2, p. 875. He links up the 
classical definition with the Aristotelean notification of truth in I Sent., d. 40, a. 2, 
q. 1, ad 1-3, t. 1, p. 707, and elsewhere, 
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adopts the Anselmian terms of essential (or natural) and accidental 
signification (which are also used by Alexander). Thus in every 
proposition (exuntiatio) we have an essential truth which is due 
“to the fact that the signs used are instituted to signify certain 
objects, and this instituted signification of a proposition is always 
given, whether the proposition is true or false. Hence the propo- 
sition, considered only in its meaning or signification, without its 
application to a concrete fact, is always true and never false (let 
us add, as long as a certain signification is assigned to the terms). 
From this essential and always given truth, we have to distinguish 
the accidental truth, which, as the term indicates, is not given with 
the proposition as such, but which is given only if the signification 
of the proposition is applied to a fact and squares with the fact 
or the actual thing which is represented or expressed by the propo- 
sition. If thus the actual state of affairs is represented by the 
proposition, we have the adequation or conformity between sign 
and signified; if not, we have falsity.?‘ 

It is clear then, that according to the Seraphic Doctor, we 
have to look for truth in the relation of signification; more 
exactly, we learn that truth is a property, a condition, of the 


relation between the signum and the significatum in and through 
a proposition, the significatum being anything which can be sig- 
nified in this way. Hence the basis for the truth of a proposition 
is not only being, but non-being as well, not only position, but 
also privation and defect.?5 This is very important and it is worth- 


24. “In omni enuntiatione duplex est veritas: una essentialis, et hec est veritas, 
qua propositio representat illud, ad quod representandum instituta est; et hac 
numquam privatur ab enuntiatione; omnis enim enuntiatio significat illud, ad quod 
instituta est, sive sit vera, sive falsa. Alia vero est veritas accidentalis, que attenditur 
in propositione in hoc, quod representat rem, secundum quod est—tunc enim 
dicitur adequari signum signato; et veritas enuntiationis non est aliud quam 
quedam adequatio — et hec veritas privatur per falsitatem. Tunc enim est propositio 
vel enuntiatio falsa, quando signum non representat rem, sicut est, vel res non est, 
sicut representatur per signum. Et hoc est, quod dicit Philosophus: Ab eo, quod 
res est, vel non est, dicitur oratio vera; hoc est dicere, ab e0, quod res est, sicut 
representatur, dicitur oratio vera; ab eo quod res non est, sicut representatur, dicitur 
oratio falsa. Sicut igitur iniustitia est privatio rectitudinis, sic falsitas est defectus 
adequationis...” (II Sent., d. 37, a. 2, q. 3, t. 2, p. 874). 

25. “Ideo cum queritur, super quid fundetur veritas enuntiationis; non oportet, 
quod ex parte rei respondeat aliqua veritas. Sicut enim verum ens contingit vere 
significari ipsum esse, sic etiam de illo, quod nullo modo est, contingit vere 
significare, quod ipsum non est. Sicut enim significatio dicit relationem, que non 
requirit significatum esse in actu; sic etiam veritas signi, que quidem dicit conditionem 
illius relationis, non exigit fundari super aliquam rem actualiter existentem...” (11 
Sent. d. 37, a. 2, q. 3, ad 4m, t. 2, p. 875). 
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while to emphasize it, since one could be misled by the formula 
which is sometimes quoted: Verum sequitur esse rerum, to believe 
that truth is always directly based on being. For we are convinced 
that the extension of this formula to propositions of non-existence 
leads necessarily to the theory of signification. The Seraphic Doctor 
does not deny that being is the ultimate basis of the truth of 
propositions, but he denies very clearly that it is always the direct 
basis of truth. This will become evident from an interesting addition 
to I Sent., d.46, a.u., g.4 ad 3m, where the problem discussed is: 
What is the basis of the truth in a true proposition? 

Some people, according to the Seraphic Doctor, distinguish 
three kinds of true propositions and to each type they assign a 
different basis of their truth: In an affirmative or positive propo- 
sition, for instance in the proposition: Caesar est homo, the basis 
of truth is the reality itself, namely, the being which is Caesar. 
In a privative proposition, for instance in the proposition: Caesar 
est homo mortuus, the basis of truth is reality only in a certain 
sense (secundum quid), since a privation (the term mortuus) 
connotes something, that is a being, which is deprived. In a negative 
proposition, however, for instance in the proposition: Caesar non 
est, the basis of truth is nothing. However, at least the last basis 
assigned does not satisfy the Seraphic Doctor, for he objects: when 
we say: “this proposition is true,” the predicate “true,” which here 
qualifies the proposition, predicates some condition of being, and 
consequently must be based on something which is a being.*® 

Others maintain that the basis of truth in such statements is 
the principles of reality — in the case of Caesar, matter and form. 
However, such a basis cannot account for the truth of propositions 
of non-existence. For let us assume that Caesar be completely 
destroyed as to both matter and form; nevertheless, the proposition: 
Caesar fuit, ot Caesar non est, remains true. 

Others, finally, maintain that the basis of truth of such proposi- 
tions is the understanding subject. This opinion, however, is refuted 
at once by the Seraphic Doctor by the brief but very remarkable 
statement that even if no one actually understands the proposition: 
Caesar fuit, and if it were written on a wall, it nevertheless would 

26. “Sed tamen illud non videtur sufficere, quia, cum dicitur: hec oratio est 


vera, verum predicat aliquam conditionem entis: ergo necesse est super aliquid 
fundari, quod sit” (I. Sent, d. 46, a, u. q. 4, ad 3m, t. I, p. 829). 
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be true.**. Hence there can be no doubt that the Seraphic Doctor 
does not confuse the truth of a statement with the cognition of 
the truth of a statement and that he, like Ockham, puts special 
emphasis on the fact that a proposition as such is true or false, 
i.e., in objective verification regardless of subjective verification. 

In his positive answer to.our problem, the Seraphic Doctor 
once more falls back on St. Anselm’s theory of signification. The 
truth of a proposition is the truth of a sign, as we have explained 
before. But this truth is not an absolute quality or property of a 
proposition, but only a relative property, given in the relation 
of the sign to that which is signified. That means: if the relation 
of signification is correct, the proposition is true; if it is not correct, 
the proposition is false. Now it does not belong to the essence 
or definition of signification that that which is signified is a being 
or something in reality; it is only required that it be something 
that can be known, a cognoscibile. Consequently signification and 
even true signification does not imply the reality or being of that 
which is signified. On the other hand, since everything which the 
intellect grasps or understands is either grasped or understood as 
being or grasped or imagined in comparison with being or as related 
to being, it follows that every signification or the truth of signifying 
speech is either directly (stmpliciter) based on being or indirectly, in 
relation (in ordine) to being. The first instance is given in the true 
statement: Petrus est, provided, of course that Peter exists. The sec- 
ond instance is given in the statement: Petrus fuit, or Petrus erit — 
here we have a relation to the present time —, or even in the true 
statement: Caesar non est, since this proposition is equivalent to: 
aliquod est ens, quod non est Caesar. The same is also assumed for 
the statement : Chimera non est hircocervus.** Unfortunately, the 


27. “Sed adhuc illud non videtur sufficiens: quia esto quod nullus intelligat 
actu, adhuc oratio ista est vera, scripta in pariete: Cesar fuit’’ (loc. cit). 

28. Ideo dicendum, quod cum veritas orationis sit veritas signi, et veritas signi 
non dicat qualitatem absolutam— sicut nec necessitas consequentie — sed respec- 
tivam, sicut signum; cum omne, quod contingit significare, contingit vere significare, 
et etiam falso: sicut ad rationem significandi non oportet rem esse entem, sed 
cognoscibilem, sic nec ad rationem vere significationis. Et quoniam omne, quod 
intellectus capit, vel est ens, vel capit sive imaginatur per comparationem ad ens; 
ideo omnis significatio et veritas orationis significantis vel fundatur simpliciter super 
ens, ut si dicatur: Petrus est, vel in ordine ad ens. Unde propositio de preterito 
fundatur super ordinem eius ad presens; similiter propositio de futuro, sicut 
propositio negativa, ut si dicatur: Cesar non est; aliquod enim ens est, quod non est 
Cesar, et sic de aliis; similiter si dicatur; chimera non est hircocervus” (Joc, cit.). 
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Seraphic Doctor does not point out and declare the relation to being 
in the last statement. We assume that he means that that which is 
signified by the term chimaera is not the same as that which is signi- 
fied by the term Aircocervus. But where in this case is the relation to 
being, if we do not form new propositions? Or does he mean: the 
concept of the one is not the same as the concept of the other? The 
relation to being is of course easily seen in the former instance: 
Caesar non est, since the Seraphic Doctor resolves it, reminding us of 
similar resolutions of existential propositions made by modern logic: 
There is something, and this something is not Caesar. 

This may suffice, since our intention was only to show that 
St. Bonaventure’s theory of truth is an outstanding example of 
the theory of correspondence interpreted in terms of signification 
and an equivalent of supposition.’Summarizing, we may say that 
truth is the conformity between the signifying proposition and 
that which it signifies. Falsity, consequently, is the difformity of 
the signifying proposition with that which it signifies.?® 


3. St. THOMAS 


It is only “with fear and trembling” that I deal here with 
St. Thomas’ theory of truth in relation to signification. For I know 
well that there is no unanimous interpretation of the texts of 
St. Thomas even amongst the Thomists. And furthermore, it may 
appear almost ridiculous to go into a discussion of the definition 
of truth according to the Common Doctor, because any textbook 
of Thomistic philosophy, of which there is no scarcity, should 
suffice to enlighten us with the clarity of St. Thomas’ philosophy 
itself. I thought so, too. But I was disappointed. In fact, they 
appeared rather confusing to me. I then hoped for light from those 
Thomists who have devoted special studies to the theory of truth 
according to their great master, and there is certainly no scarcity 
of such historical articles either.*° Again, I was sadly disappointed, 
and hardly found what I was looking for. Most of them, as also 


29. Cf. II Sent., d. 37, a. 2, q. 3, ad opp. 2: “Item veritas est adequatio rei 
et intellectus, et falsitas est inadequatio rei et intellectus, per oppositum....” In his 
answer St. Bonaventure links up these definitions with the theory of signification. 

30. We have examined the following articles: 

Baumgartner, Matth., “Zum thomistischen Wahrheitsbegriff,” Festgabe fur 
Clemens Baumker (Supplement-Band, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Mittelalterlichen 
Philosophie, herausgeg. von Cl. Baumber) (Minster, 1913), pp. 241-260. There 
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the textbooks, try to make the classical formula of truth more 
savory, interpreting it with speculations, some of which are difficult 
for me to accept. Almost all of them, however, observe a strange 
silence concerning the theory of signification and supposition in 
relation to the Thomistic theory of truth.** 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that St. Thomas also 
has something to say about signification in relation to truth, and in 
my opinion, much better things than Thomists usually discover in the 
texts of their master. Hence, once more, I had to turn or return to the 
texts of St. Thomas himself, and even more so, because I was 
warned by a Thomist, who happens to be an expert in modern logic, 
that one of the best elucidations concerning the truth of propositions 
given by St. Thomas no longer plays a réle in the textbooks.*? 


is no mention of any connection between the theory of truth and the theory of 
signification. 

Roland-Gosselin, M.D., “Sur la théorie thomiste de la vérité,” Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques, X, (1921). The result is likewise negative; the 
author, however, is more interested in the epistemological problem. 

The same, “La théorie thomiste de l’erreur,’ Mélanges thomistes, Bibl. Thom., 
III (1923), 253-274. The same result. 

Wilpert, P., ‘Das Urteil als Trager der Wahrheit nach Thomas von Aquin,” 
Philosopbisches Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft, XLVI (1933). This remarkable 
study, too, does not mention the aforesaid connection. 

Kremer, R., C.SS.R., “La synthése thomiste de la vérité,” Revue Neoscolastique 
de Philosophie, XXXV (1933), 317-338. The result is essentially negative, though 
a few lines on p. 327 repeat what St. Thomas says in S. Theol., I, 16, 2 (cf. note 
35); this is used by the author for a friendly and just criticism of Mercier, in 
footnote 4. 

Keeler, L. W., “St. Thomas’ Doctrine Regarding Error,” in The New Scholas- 
ticism, 1933, p. 26-57. Does not mention the theory of signification, though there 
is a reference to the text in our footnote 35 (p. 40, note 47). 

Phelan, G., ‘““Verum sequitur esse’’ (see note 6), likewise does not mention it 
and is more interested in the metaphysical background of the classical formula. 

Muller-Thym, B., “The To be which signifies the truth of propositions,” 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XVI (1940), 230- 
254. See the following note. 

Ryan, J. K., “The problem of Truth” Essays in Thomism, edited by R. E. 
Brennan, O.P. (Sheed and Ward, 1942), pp. 65-79. Here, too, the result is essentially 
negative, though two lines on p. 66 repeat in free translation what is said in note 
35 by St. Thomas. 

I was not able to consult Romeyer, B., “La théorie de Saint Thomas sur la 
vérité. Esquisse d’une synthese,” Ann. Phil., II. 2 (1925). 

It may be well to repeat that I have not made a universal statement about the 
lack of the connection between the theory of signification and the theory of truth 
in modern Thomistic literature. 

31. B. Muller-Thym, op. cit., is at least somehow an exception, since he uses 
freely the term “signify” and devotes even a few lines (pp. 248-249) to the 
signification of subject and predicate in a true proposition. 

32. Bochenski, I.M., O.P., “Notes historiques sur les propositions modales,” 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXVI (1937), 674, note 3: 


"Summ. Theol., 1, q. 13, a. 12. Cette théorie thomiste si remarquable ne figure plus 
dans les manuels.”’ 
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In order to do justice to those who have dealt with the 
Thomistic theory of truth, let us first state that we do not maintain 
that they misinterpreted St. Thomas; we only say that they have 
not said enough and certainly not that which, in our opinion, is 
most lucid in St. Thomas. Secondly we wish to state that many of 
them (Wilpert at least is an exception) have not carefully followed 
the development of St. Thomas himself. No one can reasonably 
deny that there is evidence of a development in St. Thomas’ ideas, 
but, as in the case of Aristotle, this fact is much overlooked, 
especially in regard to the works following the Commentary on the 
Sentences. Dismissing here for our study the Commentary on the 
Sentences, we can consider the following sequence of the works 
of St. Thomas relevant to our problem as safely established: 

Quaestiones de veritate: 1256-1259. 

Summa contra gentiles: completed 1264. 

Summa theologica: since 1266. 

In libros Perihermenias: since 1269. 


Now, it seems that the theory of signification is not linked up 
with the theory of truth in the first two works, but it is definitely 
connected with it in the two last works. In consequence, there can 
be expected a difference — not a contradiction — of interpretation 
of the Thomistic theory of truth according as the principal source 
is the former or the latter works. In this study we shall follow 
St. Thomas exclusively in the latter writings, in accordance with 
our purpose. 

We must concede to Dr. Phelan that the definition of truth, 
expressly attributed to Isaac Israeli by the Common Doctor, plays 
an important réle in St. Thomas’ latter writings as it does in his 
former works. But it is likewise true that in the Summa Theologica 
St. Thomas uses the terms significare and signum in order to explain 
what is meant by this obscure definition. After one has read 
Thomistic explanations of truth burdened with heavy metaphysical 
speculations, it is a relief to find St. Thomas himself saying that 
the truth of an affirmative proposition is a case of signification. 
For such an affirmative proposition is then true, if subject and 
predicate signify somehow the same, insofar as the thing or the 
reality is concerned, but something different, insofar as the meaning 
of the terms is concerned: “Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum est, 
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quod in qualibet propositione affirmativa vera, oportet quod praedi- 
catum et subiectum significent idem secundum rem aliquo modo, 
et diversum secundum rationem.” And he explains what he means, 
using as example the proposition Homo est albus. The meaning of 
homo and the meaning of albus differ, but both refer to the same 
concrete suppositum.**. 

When, therefore, St. Thomas a little later (in 16,2) defines 
truth as the conformity between intellect and thing: “Et propter 
hoc per conformitatem intellectus et rei veritas definitur,” we have 
to understand this formula in the sense previously explained. Hence 
the intellectus is the entire proposition, with its various relations of 
signification of subject and predicate and the copula, the thing 
is the reality or the being about which the proposition is made. 
Hence, if the plurality of subject and predicate, both usually (the 
statement of identity would be an irrelevant exception) conveying 
different meanings, signify the same thing or sappositum, they stand 
for the same thing in this. proposition; this identity of the thing 
for which subject and predicate stand is signified by the composition 
of the two terms in the proposition, which composition is signified 
by the copula est: “Huic vero diversitati, quae est secundum 
rationem, respondet pluralitas praedicati et subiecti; identitatem 
vero rei significat intellectus per ipsam compositionem” (/oc. cit., 
13, 12). 

At any rate, the conformity or correspondence (the adeaquatio) 
of a proposition (the compositio) with the actual state of affairs 
or with the thing, is truth. To know this conformity means to know 
truth. Both the conformity and the knowledge of this conformity 
are different.** To know truth only reveals this already established 
conformity to the mind, but does not create it. On the other hand, 


33. “Manifestum est enim, quod homo et albus sunt idem subiecto et differunt 
ratione; alia enim est ratio hominis, et alia ratio albi. Et similiter cum dico: Homo 
est animal; illud enim ipsum quod est homo vere animal est; in eodem enim supposito 
est et natura sensibilis, a qua dicitur animal, et rationalis, a qua dicitur homo. Unde 
et hic etiam predicatum et subiectum sunt idem supposito, sed diversa ratione” 
(S.Theol., 1, 13,12). 

34. Wilpert, in his article quoted in note 30, shows clearly the difference 
between the verum as object and as content of an act of judgement or of the 
enuntiatio and he decides against Johannes a Sto Thoma in favor of Caietanus, that 
the verum as content is the subject of truth: “Es ist das Hindenken eines Sachver- 
halts auf einem Gegenstand rein als solches, das die fiir die Wahrheit charakteristische 
Beziehung und Vergleichung schafft, und est ist das Urteil als Denken eines Sachver- 
halts als eines gegenstiandlichen, das den primaren Trager der Wahrheit bildet” (p. 72). 
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the knowability (this term being taken in its broadest sense) is 
essential to the relation which establishes truth of composition or 
the logical truth. Hence, only where there is a conformity knowable 
by the intellect can we speak of logical truth. In the act of simple 
apprehension, either of the senses or of the intellect, there is only 
the act of knowing the object and no composition of known objects, 
and consequently no knowing or knowability of a conformity. Hence 
such an act of simple apprehension does not reveal or manifest or 
make known the relation in which it stands to the known object. 
But only if the intellect applies one form which is signified by the 
predicate, to a thing signified by the subject (affirmative proposi- 
tion) or removes the one from the other (negative proposition) 
do we have composition or division and with this either truth or 
falsity.*® 

Here again the act of composition or forming an affirmative 
or negative proposition is linked up with signification. For, it is 
expressly stated that predicate and subject signify the same thing, 
though under a different aspect. 

We will stop here, since it is sufficient for us to have shown 
that St. Thomas in his Summa Theologica, i.e., in his later period, 
certainly links up his theory of truth with his theory of signification. 
A comparison with his Commentary on Perihermenias can only 
confirm this. But we shall abstain from such a discussion, since it 
does not reveal essentially new ideas concerning our problem. We 
shall add only two remarks. St. Thomas’ theory of signification is 
not generally accepted by the scholastics; for, whilst the Angelic 
Doctor, certainly in agreement with tradition since Boethius, 
emphasizes indirect signification of words, meaning that the word 
signifies the concept and through the concept the thing, Scotus 
and. Ockham decide in favor of direct signification of the thing 
by the word with which a certain meaning is connected. This 
problem will be taken up later. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that St. Thomas makes evident the distinction between words or 


35. “Sed quando iudicat rem ita se habere sicut est forma quam de re apprehendit, 
tunc primo cognoscit et dicit verum. Et hoc facit componendo et dividendo; nam in 
omni propositione aliquam formam significatam per predicatum, vel applicat alicui rei 
significate per subiectum, vel removet ab ea. Et ideo bene invenitur quod sensus est 
verus de aliqua re, vel intellectus cognoscendo quod quid est; sed non quod cognoscat 
aut dicat verum” (S. Theol., 1,16,2). : 
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spoken signs and the mental terms or concepts. He prefers to call 
the former signs in the strict sense, whilst he reserves for the latter 
the term similitudo.** This, however, appears to us to be a matter 
of terminology rather than of serious disagreement with other 
scholastics, since those who call the concepts signs, also emphasize 
the fact that mental signs are natural similitudes of reality. 


4. Duns Scotus 


The Doctor Subtilis does not, as far as we were able to 
ascertain, use the famous definition of truth, though there are 
unmistakable allusions to it. Furthermore, he does not deal with 
our problem ex professo in his theological works and his remarks 
on the notion of truth are scarce. However, we are fortunate in 
having at our disposal at least one question concerning our problem, 
namely, in his Quaestinones in libros Metaphysicorum. Since we 
have some doubts, though no definite proof, as to the authenticity 
of the Quaestiones in libros Perihermenias (at least of the Opus 
secundum), we prefer to disregard the latter for our study, and to 
base it on Quaestio 34 libri VI' of his Commentary on the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle, though a preliminary study has convinced us 
that there is substantial agreement between the latter and the 
former work. 


The Doctor Subtilis clearly distinguishes ontological and logical 
truth, and in the sphere of logical truth or the truth of the intellect 


36. Cf. for instance: “Comparantur autem ad intellectum voces quidem sicut 
signa, res autem sicut ea quorum intellectus sunt similitudines...” (Lectura III in Peri- 
her., n.7,ed.Leon.,p.16). Cf. also n.9,p.17: “Quod quidem iudicium, si consonet rebus, 
erit verum, puta cum intellectus iudicat rem esse quod est, vel non esse quod non est. 
Falsum autem quando dissonat a re, puta cum iudicat non esse quod est, vel esse quod 
non est. Unde patet quod veritas et falsitas sicut in cognoscente et dicente non est nisi 
circa compositionem et divisionem. Et hoc modo Philosophus loquitur hic. Et quia voces 
sunt signa intellectuum, erit vox vera que significat verum intellectum, falsa autem, 
que significat falsum intellectum...” 

Cf. also the following text in which St. Thomas explains why he does not call 
the concepts or the passiones anima or the intellectus ‘signa’, though they signify 
things: “Ubi attendendum est quod litteras dixit esse notas, id est signa vocum, et 
voces passionum anime similiter; passiones autem anime dicit esse similitudines rerum: 
et hoc ideo, quia res non cognoscitur ab anima nisi per aliquam sui similitudinem 
existentem vel in sensu vel in intellectu. Littere autem ita sunt signa vocum, et voces 
passionum, quod non attenditur ibi aliqua ratio similitudinis, sed sola ratio institu- 
tionis, sicut et in multis signis: ut tuba est signum belli. In passionibus autem anime 
oportet attendi rationem similitudinis ad exprimendas res, qui naturaliter eas designat, 
non ex institutione” (op. cit., lect.II,n.9,ed. Leon., p. 14). 
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he makes the customary distinction between the truth of simple 
apprehension and of composition and division or of propositions.** 
In regard to the latter he distinguishes again, as St. Thomas did, 
between the truth of a proposition as such and the truth of a 
proposition as comprehended by the intellect.**. We are here 
concerned only with the former. In his first approach to the question 
the Doctor Subtilis says that the truth of a proposition considered 
in itself is exactly the conformity of the sign, which is the proposi- 
tion, with the thing, or the object that is signified: “Sed verum in 
signo dicit significatum esse id, quod manifestatur per signum, et in 
hoc signum manifestare illud, quod est, et ita conformitatem signi 
ad signatum.” *° 


However, the Doctor Subtilis is well aware of the ambiguity 
of this preliminary formula or definition of truth, since it applies 
to the sign-relation of simple concepts as well as to the sign-relation 
of complex concepts or propositions. Without going into details, 
we can say that according to Scotus the difference between these 
two relations is this, that the meaning (the signatum) of the simple 
concept has no other existence than to be the object of this 
conceptual act, i.e., it is as it is conceived, and hence no difformity 
can enter into this sign-relation. On the other hand, the sign- 
relation of a complex concept (i.e., here, of a proposition) pre- 
supposes the sign-relation of the simple concept; in other words, 
the sign-relation of the simple concept naturally precedes the sign- 
relation of the proposition and thus is the basis for the agreement 
or disagreement, for conformity or difformity of the sign which is 
the proposition with the signs which are the simple concepts. The 
objects or the meanings of the simple concepts thus measure the 
proposition and account for its truth or falsity. Because they are 
in virtual agreement or disagreement before they are formed into 


37. Loc cit. n.6, ed. Vives,t.7,p. 338 ef seq. 


38. The latter is apprehended in a reflexive act; cf. loc. cit., n. 7, p. 339. Scotus 
here mentions again the propositiones neutre, which however have nothing to do with a 
third “truth-value” besides truth and falsity by the intellect. I have dealt with this 
problem in the second volume of Franciscan Institute Publications: William Ockham, 
Tractatus de pradestinatione..., edited with a study on the medieval problem of a 
three valued logic, which is at present in the hands of the printer. 

39. Loc cit.,n.8,p. 340b. 
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a proposition, they measure the actual agreement or disagreement 
of a proposition when it is actually formed.*° 

Hence truth considered in itself and not considered as object 
of the intellect is the conformity of a complex concept or a proposi- 
tion with the relation virtually given by the extremes or the simple 
concepts. If the proposition is in conformity with the significatum 
(meaning) of its elements, the proposition is true; if it is in 
difformity, it is false. This is stated so generally that it comprises 
all the possible relations, given in any true or false proposition.* 

There still remains the task of specifying a little more the 
relation of conformity or difformity which is given in true proposi- 
tions. In a proposition we have the comparison of two terms. 
If the comparison of the one simple concept with the other concerns 
the same thing, we have an affirmative proposition; if it concerns 
a different thing, it is a negative proposition; this act of comparison 
between two simple concepts constitutes as such, and hence necessa- 
rily, a mental relation between the one concept and the other. 
This mental relation is signified or expressed by the copula est.‘ 
The mental relation thus constituted is in conformity with the 
thing — since we presuppose a true proposition. As is evident 
from the preceding, this conformity is that of a relation between 
two simple concepts with the thing. What does this conformity 
mean? It does not mean that the same relation, which exists as 
mental relation between the terms, is given in reality or in the 
thing; for then the statement of identity: homo est homo, would 
be false, since, as we understand Scotus, the relation homo identical 


40. “Propter illud notandum est, quod obiectum simplex, quod est signatum con- 
ceptus simplicis, nullum esse habet aliud, quam in conceptu, secundum quod esse 
debet mensurare illum conceptum; obiecta conceptus complexi, que sunt extrema, 
aliud esse habent, quam ut sunt in conceptu complexo, et prius naturaliter in se, ut 
simplicia sunt, secundum quod esse prius mensurant illum conceptum complexum, 
cui esse priori conceptum complesum conformari est verum esse, difformari est falsum 
esse; hoc esse est habitudo virtualiter inclusa in extremis ante naturaliter quam extrema 
comparentur a ratione, sed in simplici nihil est prius naturaliter in extremo, cui 
conceptus potest conformari et difformari’” (Joc. cit., n.9,p. 341). 

41. Unfortunately, Scotus exemplifies the truth of principles (based on the re- 
lation of two terms only) and that of conclusions (based on two terms and a middle 
term) and contingent facts as regards the apprehension of the truth-relation, not as 
regards the relation as such, but as object of cognition. Cf. Joc. cit., n. 10, p. 341 bs. 

42. “...sed est actus comparativus unius conceptus simplicis ad alterum, ut 
eiusdem in affirmativa, vel diversi in negativa; hunc autem necessario sequitur vel 
concomitatur relatio rationis in utroque extremo ad alterum, quarum habitudinem 
videtur signare hoc verbum ‘est’, ut est nota compositionis, scilicet prout est tertium 
adiacens...” (Joc. cit..n.13,p. 344 a). 
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with homo is not repeated or anticipated by the thing homo.** 
Nor is it necessary to take refuge in the distinction between matter 
and form, and understand the relation of predication between 
subject and predicate as reflecting or corresponding to the relation 
of matter and form. For the proposition as such does not express 
this relation, and especially the statement: Deus est Deus, would 
then be false.** This conformity of the relation expressed by 
predication can only mean that it reflects or makes explicit what is 
virtually in the thing; that means, if the thing were able to produce 
this relation between the terms of a proposition, it would produce 
it by its very being. Hence the mental relation conforms with the 
thing itself and has its objective basis in it, though it does not 
exist in it. This conformity is that of the sign as proposition with 
the significatum which is the thing. It is obvious from the preceding 
that the proposition as sign is not a sign which is similar to the 
thing, since it belongs to a different order than the thing, and 
hence it is an equivocal sign; but nevertheless as sign it expresses 
that which is in the thing. And again, it is not an arbitrary sign of 
that which is in the thing, but a natural sign.*® 

From all this it follows that, according to Scotus, the truth 
of a proposition is that of correct signification. The relation between 
the two extremes of a proposition, signified by the copula est, 
signifies an identity or diversity in regard to the thing about 
which the proposition is made. And that could be rendered: if 
both predicate and subject supposit for the same (in an affirmative 
proposition) or not for the same (in a negative proposition). 


43. “Ulterius, ista habitudo rationis conformis est rei, non quod oporteat in re 
esse relationem aliquam inter extrema, ut in re similem isti rationis, que est inter 
extrema ut intellecta, immo ut ab intellectu invicem comparata ; nam tunc esset hec 
falsa, homo est homo” (Joc. cit..n.13, p. 344 a s). 

44, “Nec oportet fugere ad compositionem forme cum materia; tum qui illam 
non exprimit propositio; tum quia hec esset falsa: Deus est Deus” (Joc. cit.n.13,p. 
344 b). St. Thomas, S.Theol., 1,13,12: “Sed in propositionibus in quibus idem pre- 
dicatur de seipso, hoc aliquo modo invenitur; inquantum intellectus id quod ponit ex 
parte subiecti, trahit ad partem suppositi, quod vero ponit ex parte predicati, trahit 
- ad naturam forme in supposito existentis, secundum quod dicitur quod predicata 
tenentur formaliter, et subiecta materialiter.”” Cf. also Metaphys., TX,II, n.1896-1898. 

45. “Sed tunc hic habitudo correspondet rei, quando est talis, qualem res virtua- 
liter continet, sive qualem res de se nata esset facere in intellectu, si faceret habitu- 
dinem illam, sive que est signum non simile sed equivocum exprimens tamen illud 

uod est in re, sicut circulus non est similis vino, est tamen verum signum vini, 
falsum autem lactis, vel huiusmodi; non tamen est omnino simile, quia illud signum 
est ad placitum huius signati, non sic illa habitudo rei” (Joc. cit., n.13,p. 344b). 
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This is expressed clearly by Scotus in the Oxoniense, where he 
explains the truth-relation of the proposition: Deus - Pater, 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. What the subject-term signiues first, 
is first posited in this proposition; if now the predicate is the same 
with it, the affirmative proposition which denotes this identity 
is true. “God” is the subject in our proposition; “Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost” is the predicate. What is signified by the subject is 
the same as that which is signified by the predicate; therefore, the 
proposition is true.*® 

Hence, Scotus too explains his theory of truth with the help 
of the theory of signification and an equivalent of the theory of 
supposition. 


5. OCKHAM 


It is not our intention to explain here in detail the theory of 
truth according to the Venerabilis Inceptor ; for, a full explanation 
of it presupposes an acquaintance with his theory of signification 
and supposition, which will be discussed later. Only a general 
characterization of his theory will be given here briefly. 


There seems to be no evidence of the existence of the classical 
formula of truth: Adaeguatio rei et intellectus, in the works of 
Ockham. Not even the term adaeguatio plays any rdle in his 
declaration of truth. 

Truth and falsity can be predicated only about propositions, 
mental, oral or written. No incomplexum or part of a proposition, 
but only a proposition and its equivalents in personal supposition 
can be said to be true or false.*7 

Verum and falsum predicated about a proposition mean or 
express the correspondence between the proposition and the fact, 
i.e., between the proposition as signum and the fact as significatum. 
If, therefore, the proposition signifies the state of thing or the 


46. “Respondeo, quod propositio est vera, quia terminus subiectus, quod primo 
significat, hoc primo ponit in oratione; et si illud aliud extremum, quod predicatur, sit 
idem, propositio affirmativa denotans talem identitatem, vera est. Deus autem significat 
naturam divinam ut est nata predicari de supposito, et illud significatum est idem 
tribus personis, igitur propositio hoc significans est vera” (Ox. I,d.4,q.2,n.2, t.9, p. 
429). 

47. “Complexum est verum vel falsum, sed nullum incomplexum est verum vel 
falsum, sicut patet de istis: homo, album, animal, currit, et sic de aliis’ (Expositio 
aurea, In Predicam., cap.7, ad:Videtur autem omnis affirmatio...). 
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thing as it is, the proposition is true; if it signifies it as it is not, 
the pr’sition is false.** 

i§ much will suffice for the time being. At any rate, we 
hope to’ have made clear that Ockham stands in a line with 
respectablé scholastics who all attribute an important rdle to the 
theory of signification in the clarification of the notion of truth. 
The origin of this interpretation is to be found in Aristotle and 
St. Anselm. 


PHILOTEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


48. “Sed veritas et falsitas sunt quedam predicabilia de propositione impor- 
tantia, quod est ita vel non est ita a parte significati, sicut denotatur per propositionem, 
qu est signum. Unde propositionem esse veram est: ita esse in re, sicut significatur 
per eam; et propositionem esse falsam est: aliter esse, quam significatur A ay) eam” 
(Expositio aurea, In Periberm., prooem., ad:Est autem quema um...). Cf. Quodl., 
VII,4(ed. Argentina), et alibi. 
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(3° SAID: “Let us make man to our image and likeness; 
and let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and every 
creeping creature that moveth upon the earth. And God created 
man to his own image; to the image of God he created him.” ' 
Thus the earth, hitherto peopled by beasts, looked upon its master, 
man. Material creation had reached its zenith. 

It was most fitting that the lower forms of existence should 
precede man in the order of creation; for he is the epitome and 
crowning synthesis of the beings of the earth. He shares existence 
with stones; life, with plants; sensation, with animals; and above 
all this, he shares in angelic intellection.? For this reason the ancients 
regarded him as a world in miniature, since he seemed to combine 
in himself all the elements of the great outer world. St. Thomas 
called him a small world, because all creatures of the world are in 
a way to be found in him.* To Paracelsus, he was a microcosm, 
a little universe.* In a word, when God had created this complex 
embodiment of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, He 
had created the lord of the universe. 

But creation did not stop there. Man’s corporeal nature was 
indeed compacted of the slime of the earth; its vitalizing principle, 
however, was a spark struck from the anvil of Divinity. Brute 
creation has one destiny: to live its day in the service of man, then 
to return to the dust from which it sprang. Shot through with 
mortality, it is destined to die. Man alone carries about with him 
the germ of eternity, an immortal soul. This it is which gives such 
beauty to his body. Of all living beings, only he walks with head 


1. ‘Gen. 3; :26,: 27; 

2. Homily of St. Gregory the Great, IX lesson of Matins, Feast of the Ascension: 
“Omnis autem creature aliquid habet homo. Habet namque commune esse cum lapidi- 
bus, vivere cum arboribus, sentire cum animalibus, intelligere cum Angelis.” 

3. Summa Theologica, 1, q. 91, a. 1. “...homo dicitur minor mundus quia omnes 
creature mundi quodammodo inveniuntur in eo.” 

4, Cited by James Francis Barrett, in This Creature Man (Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1936), preface. 
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erect and gaze turned heavenward. Traces of the Creator's fingers 
shine through every line of his countenance.® 

Nowhere is the gap between man and his milieu more con- 
vincingly seen than in the faculties of that immortal soul, his intellect 
and will. On the wings of thought, his intellect soars beyond the 
bounds of time and space, to the throne of the Eternal and Infinite. 
In the book of nature, he reads the handwriting of Divine Wisdom. 
He probes into the very essences of things, the reason and purpose 
of their existence, the cause of their being. In a welter of dis- 
similars, his mighty power of judgment discovers similars, now 
uniting two ideas, now tearing them apart. His will enjoys 
untrammeled liberty. Around him he sees the brute creation led 
by blind impulse, helpless against the drive of its inherent tendencies. 
Man alone is master of his actions, captain of his destiny. Prison 
bars may confine his limbs, but never can they coerce his will. 
Upon the scaffold he may yet defy all human power; and even 
when he falls beneath the executioner’s axe, he may still exult 
in his freedom.? 

Despite man’s lofty station in the realm of nature, he cannot 
exercise unrestrained dominion. True, he is lord of the earth; 
but he came from the Lord of the World, and to Him he owes 
allegiance. On one occasion that alligiance faltered. “And Adam 
said: The woman, whom thou gavest me to be my companion, 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” * Man’s disobedience sent 
him hurtling from the dizzy heights of the supernatural to the 
plane of the merely natural. His powerful faculties of the soul, 
. intellect and will, received a crushing blow. He was turned out 
of paradise and forced to live his days by toiling in the sweat 
of his brow. The law of human life now became a struggle for 
happiness in the midst of sorrow and tears. 

Outside paradise, man remained the lord of creation. Physically, 
he was the same. His spiritual faculties, however, still languished 
in a kind of stupor. They retained their former powers, but these 
powers lacked their pristine penetration and keenness. Before, man 


5. R. J. Meyer, S.J., Science of the Saints (Herder, St. Louis, 1929, eighth 
edition), 1, 28. 

6. 1bid., p. 26, ef seq. 

7. Ibid., p.27. 

8. Gen. III; 12. 
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was a child of the Infinite, acutely akin to the spiritual; now, he 
had lost that piercing, spiritual discernment. The things of the 
earth fascinated him. His whole being became more attuned to 
the throbbings of sense than to the imperious demands of right 
reason. The law of the spirit and the law of the flesh waged war 
within him. Despite his upward strivings, he had a natural proclivity 
to evil. 

Man is by nature a social being. For that purpose had 
God created Eve, to be a companion or “socius” to Adam. Together, 
they formed the first domestic society. Since they had definite rights 
and duties which flowed from their very nature, and prior to the 
formation of any State, it follows incontestably that these rights 
and duties remained even after the formation of a State. For the 
domestic household is anterior both in idea and in fact to the 
gathering of men into a commonwealth.’ The function of the 
State is not to infringe upon man’s natural rights but merely to 
harmonize individual rights so as to safeguard public prosperity. 
Adam’s duty of earning a living enjoined also the right of possessing 
the proper amount of goods for the sustenance of life. He could 
foresee his needs, physical as well as spiritual; and the presence 
of that faculty presupposes the right to use it in every way possible. 
If its use were denied him, his status in society would be on a par 
with that of the brute.’ If he could not hold property as his own, 
every stimulus to labor would vanish.'? Every type of production, 
sooner or later, would find itself in a state of stagnation. 

Besides man’s rights and duties as a social being, he has other 
rights and duties as a moral being. Proximately, they are embodied 
in the two tables of stone which God gave Moses on Mount Sinai; 
ultimately, they are imprinted indelibly on the human heart. Man 
must love, honor, and serve God, his Creator.1* This is the first 
great commandment; the other, closely related to this, differs only 


9. Rerum Novarum, Paulist edition, 

10. P. L. Chagnon, S.J., Synopsis Eebice (Gregorian University Press, Rome 
1938), p. 175. 

11. Rerum Novarum, ut supra, p. 3, et seq. 

12. Chagnon, op. cit., p. 118. 

13. The duty of worship is not one of strict justice. To fall within the scope 
of justice, there must be some proportion between debtor and creditor. In the case 


of God and man, the relationship goes beyond justice, but it remains in some manner 
allied to justice. 
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in its application. In both cases man loves, and in the second great 
commandment, he directs his love to his fellowmen. Such a love 
assumes diverse manifestations. Man must obey all lawfully consti- 
tuted authority; and he must respect the life, property, and status 
of his fellow beings. 

But the race of men did not end with Adam and Eve. God 
gave them a truly miraculous power: the power of sharing in 
creation. “Increase and multiply” ** were God’s own words. Man 
and women were to leave home and parents, be joined in wedlock, 
and rear children in the love and fear of God. Thus was humanity 
to be perpetuated; thus also was to be perpetuated the glory of God. 

Here was man’s code of life. God had given him the rules. 
The earth was under his control, subject to his bidding. He could 
peer into its treasures and construct therefrom the scaffolding that 
would bring him back to where he began — the very heart of God. 


From early times there were those who seemed to disagree with 
the way God made man. Some took away this or that cherished 
faculty; others added faculties of their own invention.'> They 
set up before their minds the figure of homo sapiens, and began 
their work, either of dismembering, or of touching up. 

It is no doubt true that in the writings of eighteenth-century 
David Hume, English empirical philosophy reached the high water- 
mark of its exposition.’ But it is equally true that his denial of the 
substantiality of the human soul has wrought havoc even up to our 
own day. Instead of trying to untie the Gordian knot of Cartesian 
speculation, he cut the knot by flatly denying the substantial exist- 
ence of mind and matter. Before him, Locke had done away with 
the secondary qualities of bodies; Berkeley had followed him up 
by doing away with their primary qualities. He himself drew the 
conclusion, resulting in his system of pan-phenomenalism: every- 


14. Gen. I; 28. 

15. It might be well to note that the philosophers to be mentioned in the re- 
mainder of this paper are not to be condemned a prior? as downright malignant. 
Generally speaking, they were probably motivated by a desire to penetrate to the ulti- 
mate truth of man’s make-up. In pursuing their inquiries they drew faulty conclusions: 
some, by converting a per accidens manifestation into a per se law; and others, perhaps, 
Procrustean-like, stretching the results of their observation to fit the bed of precon- 
ceived opinions. 

16. F. Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie (Ernst Siegfried Mittler und 
Sohn, Berlin, 1914), III, 229. 
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thing is phenomena; successive perceptions constitute the mind; 
the Ego is a delusion.’? 

This same error appears in contemporary dress in the writings 
of John B. Watson and his Behaviorists. The main thesis of Beha- 
viorism is that the human creature and all his activities can be 
explained by one who regards him as a stimulus-response machine. 
It sees the whole concept of consciousness as useless and vicious, 
as nothing but the survival of the medieval superstition about the 
soul, and as utterly unworthy of scientific consideration.'® 

Completely to outlaw the soul’s existence was a bold step. 
Others, less daring, in denying the spirituality of the soul, perpe- 
trated an error whose gravity cannot easily be overemphasized. 
Such a tenet is particularly insidious in view of the fact that the 
soul’s spirituality is the cardinal point of Scholastic philosophy.’® 
More than this, deny a spiritual soul and you deny Christianity 
itself.2° Among the ancients, Democritus said the soul was com- 
posed of atoms, subtle and round, which move throughout the 
whole organism and thus produce life. Empedocles, Lucretius, and 
Epicurus followed as he had led.?' The attitude of the moderns, 
Hobbes, Holbach, and Buechner, is concisely though crudely summed 


up by Vogt, when he likens the secretion of thought to the se- 
cretions of various bodily organs.** 

Following on the heels of this came the denial of the soul’s 
immortality. If the soul is not spiritual, it could not possibly be 
immortal. The poor and oppressed of this world had no longer 


17. William Turner, History of Philosophy, (Ginn & Company, 1903), p. 519 
et seq. 

18. Edna Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies, (The Century Co., New York, 1933), 
p. 234. Besides this author’s excellent treatment of Behaviorism, see also Hilarion 
Duerk, O.F.M., Psychology in Questions and Answers (Kenedy, New York), p. 32 
et seq.; T. V. Moore, Dynamic Psychology, Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1924), pp. 8, 80; 
Paul Grabbe, We Call It Human Nature (Harper, New York, 1939), p. 98; Harvey 
Wickham, The Misbehaviorists (Dial Press, New York, 1928), pp. 22 e¢ seq. 

19. Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., The Human Soul (Herder, Freiburg i. Br. 1925), 
p. 33. 
20. Ibid., p. 66. 
21. J. Froebes, S.J., Psychologia Speculativa (Herder, Germany, 1926), I, 54 
et seg. Democritus: Nihil exsistit nisi atomi et spatium vacuum. Anima constituitur ex 
atomis subtilioribus et rotundis, que ob mobilitatem suam totum organismim per- 
vadunt et ita omnia phenomena vite producunt. Epicurus: Anima est corpus subtile 
sparsum per organismum; corpore resoluto etiam anima resolvitur. 

22. Ibid., p.55 “Omnes activitates animz non sunt nisi functiones cerebri, aut, 
ut mane vulgari loquar, cogitationes se habent ad cerebrum, sicut fel ad iecur vel sicut 
urina ad renes. 
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hope of having earthly wrongs righted after death. Everything ends 
with the tomb. The aforementioned Materialists, although clinging, 
perhaps, to a desire for immortality, were driven by their own 
system into a denial of life beyond the grave. The pantheists, 
Spinoza, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, denied personal 
immortality. They believed that the soul, having lost all conscious- 
ness and personality, should be absorbed into a universal sub- 
stance.?4 

Philosophical speculation may have legislated the soul out of 
existence, but it still functioned through the intellect and will. Now, 
however, the human intellect was led to the pillory, emerging from 
the ordeal as a mere form of sense cognition. In other words, the 
difference between intellectual and sense cognition is one of degree, 
not of kind. Materialists and Phenomenalists maintained that we 
can know phenomena only. Empiricists could not go beyond expe- 
rience. To the Agnostics, metaphysical truth was shrouded in ob- 
scurity; experience or sensation is the ultimate criterion of truth. 
Associationists and Gestaltists held that all knowledge consists in 
associations; everything we do is automatic. Positivists were chained 
to experience, unable to formulate a general law. Other Sensists, 
including Comte, Mill, and Spencer, were likewise shackled to the 
things of sense. Titchener bluntly referred to thought as a faint, 
elusive sense-image.** 

If intellectual cognition, then, is only slightly different from 
sense cognition, man cannot perceive truth — provided that truth 
exists. The Sceptics, Sophists, and Pyrrhonists,, together with Mon- 
taigne and Bayle, denied its very existence. But in general, philo- 
sophers maintained that there was such a thing, though they differed 
as to the human mind’s mode of attaining it. Therein lies their 
harm. As far as the Kantians were concerned, we can know pheno- 
mena and phenomena only.*® The Idealists would restrict the 
object of human knowledge to ideas.2° Going even further, the 
Modern Fideists make the ultimate motive of truth and certitude 
something non-intellectual or outside the intellect. They appeal not 


23. Ibid., Il, 281. 

24. Ibid., Il, 2 et seq. 

25. Zachary Van de Woestyne, O.F.M., Logica Major (Mechliniez, 1932), editio 
altera, p. 150 ef seq. 

26. Ibid., p. 174 et seq. 
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so much to intellect as to faith. This school embraces the French 
Neo-Critics, maintaining that the standard of certitude is our moral 
needs, or the cooperation of all minds, common consent; the Prag- 
matists, with their theory that the working out of a proposition 
constitutes the test of its truth; and the Philosophers of Action, 
who look at all human tendencies, cravings, and yearnings, as their 
standard.** The Epistemological Socialists derive truth, not from 
individuals, but from the psychic laws which are operative in 
society and proceeding from society.** For the Immanentists, every- 
thing is deduced, reduced, and objectivated according to the ab- 
solute; all things are immanent in the absolute, which is an unde- 
termined, universal something.*® In their defense of the Catholic 
religion, the Traditionalists minimize the power of the human 
mind, deriving the motive of certitude in one way or other from 
divine authority.®° Cartesians, in a similar strain, deduce the ability 
of our cognitional faculties to discover truth from the trustworth- 
iness of God, Who, they say, could not give us faculties which are 
intrinsically deceptive.*! Finally, the Positivists take regard to the 
facts of experience, and pass over or reject what transcends the 
physical order as smacking of mysticism, poetry, or just plain illu- 
sion;® since truth, for them, is transcendental, it will forever remain 
an unknown quantity. 

The attack upon man swung to another front, that of the 
will. Upon the supposition of its freedom is based the entire scheme 
of human legislation, which holds that men are responsible for 
their conduct. If free will is a mere figment of the mind, man is 
an automaton; no court can justly punish him for doing something 
he could not help doing.** Though this is evident, the number of 
those who laughed at the thought of man’s freedom has been legion. 
Some maintained that man only thinks he’s a free being — i.e., that 
under given circumstances he can act or not act — but that he is 
really under an illusion. Others outrightly scoffed at the idea of a 


. Ibid., p. 180 et seq. 
, Ibid., ‘p. 202 ef seq. 
. Ibid., p. 205 et seq. 
. Ibid., p.212 et seq. 
. Ibid., p.217 et seq. 
. Ibid., p.223 et seq 


; John L. Stoddard, "Rebuilding a Lost Faith (Kenedy, New York, 1922), new 
edition, p. 50. 
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free will, preferring instead to integrate man into the warp and 
woof of matter. Everything they observed in nature was governed 
by rigid laws.** Man, they argued, being a part of nature, could 
not be so essentially different from his environment. This blatant 
“petitio principii” needs little refutation.** Nevertheless, the denial 
of free will found adherents through the years, especially the Stoics 
and Gnostics, Hobbes, Hume, Spinoza, Herbart, Comte, Spencer, 
Wundt, Hoeffding, Ziehen, and a multitude of scientists.5* 

Man had been severely punctured by these adversaries; but he 
still remained one complete being. Along came Descartes, and man 
was split in two. The “Father of Modern Philosophy,” as he is 
called, taught that mind and matter are so opposed that the soul 
is not the form of the body, but soul and body are rather two com- 
plete substances tied together. The body is a machine, so constructed 
that it carries on its own operations by virtue of the impulse re- 
ceived from the soul, which functions in the pineal gland. This 
portion of the brain is selected as the seat of the soul’s activity 
because it is the only part of the cerebral substance which is not 
double.*? By his complete separation of thinking substances from 
extended substance,** Descartes made it impossible for matter to 
affect mind.*® This exaggerated dualism, when driven to its ultimate 
conclusions, resulted in the well-known systems of Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant,*® as well as to the Occasionalism of Geulincx, 
the Ontologism of Malebranche, and the Pantheism of Spinoza, all 
of which systems are untenable either because they can be proved 


34. Heisenberg’s Theory of Indeterminacy need not concern us much here. Pro- 
posed first c. 1935, its basic thesis, founded upon observation of the atom, is this: 
The movements of electrons are uncertain and undetermined. They cannot be predicted. 
And if this indeterminacy is found in the atom, the very kernel of matter, surely inde- 
terminacy must be the characteristic of everything material. Compton believed this 
principle vindicated free will. But he failed to distinguish between free and unde- 
termined. Contrary to his expectations, Scholastics did not seize upon the theory to 
confirm their traditional stand regarding freedom of the will. Cf. Kieran Quinn, O.F.M. 
Cap., Free Will and Science (Manuscript). 

35. The point at issue is clearly: does man have a free will? Or, applying it 
more definitely, is man integrated into nature? These philosophers, by identifying 
man with nature, as a part of nature, presume the very point in question. 

36. Froebes J., sbid., II, 168 et seq. 

37. Richard G. Smith, “Descartes and French Jesuits,” in The Modern School- 
man, Jan. 1931, p. 32. 

38. Meditations, ii and vi; Principles of Philosophy, i, 63. 

39. Cf. G. Kasten Tallmadge, “Changes Effected by Cartesian Philosophy in 
Ontology, Psychology, and Epistemology,” in The Stagirite, Mar. 1931, p. 3. 

40. G. Kasten Tallmadge, ibid. 
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inconsistent and contradictory, or because they lead to absurdities 
of thought.*? Even the Leibnizian picture of the Universe, the 
monadic system, was an attempt to solve the problem raised by 
Descartes.** All subsequent philosophy, excepting Scholasticism, 
tried mightily to bridge the Bap between mind and matter. Spinoza 
merged the two into a monism; Sensists and Empiricists merged 
everything into matter; Idealists merged everything into mind. As 
one critic remarked, Descartes put asunder soul and body, and, 
like children with the parts of a broken toy, men have not suc- 
ceeded in really putting them together again.** 

Man as a psychophysical being dropped another rung when 
Darwin endeavored to trace our descent to a common ancestor 
with the ape. He compelled man to recognize himself as a super- 
ape, not in all respects superior to his collateral forebear.** No 
longer could man look in a mirror to see therein the image and 
likeness of God, the temple of the Holy Spirit. He had been robbed 
of his divinity. 

Not only against himself as an individual did man have en- 
emies, but also as a social being. Montesquieu, Hobbes, and Kant, 
in deriving the right of private property from civil laws or from 
public authority,*® struck a vital blow at family life. For if private 
property is merely a concession on the part of the State, it can 
easily rescind such a concession at any time it wishes. Man’s con- 
dition then would be little more than that of a cog that does its 
mite to drive forward the great collectivity. 

The logical conclusion to the preceding theory — even though 
this latter appeared much later — is State absolutism. Its first 
great apostle was Plato.** It is hard to discover one who has 
preached a more rigorous type of communism than the founder 
of the Academy. His ideal state would have not only community 
of goods, but of wives and children as well.47 Modern times found 


41. Ibid. 

42. Charles A. Weisgerber, ‘Causality in Leibniz,” in The Modern Schoolman, 
Mar. 1939, p. 57. 

43. Editorial, “Apropos Descartes,” in The Modern Schoolman, Nov. 1937, p. 3. 

44. George Sylvester Viereck, “The Seven against Man,” in Catholic Diges, V 
(Nov. 1940), | et seq. 

45. P. L. Chagnon, op. cit., p. 117. 

46. Lynch, William F., ‘Plato and the Absolute State,” in The Modern School- 
man, Nov. 1938, p. 14 ef seq. 

47. Republic, bk. 5. 
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an equally ardent disciple of absolutism in Thomas Hobbes.** 
Primitive man, according to him, was a bellicose creature. In the 
beginning of the human race there was “continuall feare, and 
danger of violent death; and the life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” *° It was a state of constant, mutual, universal 
warfare, “this warre of every man against every man.” °° It was 
a case of “homo homini lupus.” In line with his distorted con- 
ception of mankind, Hobbes could postulate nothing to exercise 
sovereign power but a belligerent absolutism. 

Equally gratuitous, though swinging completely to the other 
extreme, was Rousseau’s conception of primitive mankind. To him, 
man was originally eremitical and unsocial; his natural state was 
a life in the forest.*' It was Rousseau who invented the fiction of 
the “noble savage;” i.e., man is naturally good; human institutions 
have made him wicked. He practically did away with the doctrine 
of original sin, substituting an original goodness that never existed.** 
Man no longer had to do battle with a lower nature; he was intrin- 
sically good. On this score, Professor Irving Babbitt remarks: 


The consequences that have flowed from this new myth [i. e., of 
Rousseau} have been incommensurable. Its first effect was to discredit the 
theological view of human nature, with its insistence that man has fallen, 
not from nature as Rousseau asserts, but from God, and that the chief 
virtue it behooves man to cultivate in this fallen state is humility.... The 
new dualism which Rousseau sets up — that between man naturally good 
and his institutions has tended not only to substitute sociology for 
theology, but to discredit the older dualism in any form whatsoever. ** 


The French critic, Gustave Lanson, is no less emphatic when 
he writes of Rousseau’s philosophy: 


It exasperates and inspires revolt and fires enthusiasm and irritates 
hatreds; it is the mother of violence, the source of all that is uncompromis- 
ing; it launches the simple souls who give themselves up to its strange 
virtue upon the desperate quest of the absolute, an absolute to be realized 
now by anarchy and now by social despotism. ** 


48. Cf. Joseph H. Fichter, “Thomas Hobbes on Absolutism,” in The Modern 
Schoolman, Mar. 1939, p. 64. 
. Leviathan (Thornton, Oxford, 1881), p. 94. 
. Ibid., p. 95. 
. P. L. Chagnon, op. cit., p. 164. 
. George S. Viereck, loc. cit. 
. Living Philosophies, (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1931), p. 123 et seq. 
. Ibid., p. 124. 
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Disappointed in, and robbed of, the things of the spirit, man . 
sought consolation in the things of this world. After his day of 
work he could still sit down in his own home, beside his own 
fireplace, and exult in his own security. Then came the grim specter 
of Marx, who would despoil man of the product of his work. 
Private property must be abolished. Everyone must share and 
share alike. In place of mutual charity, class strife and class hate 
rode in the saddle. The peaceful twilight of old age, hitherto 
anticipated as the reward of a toilsome life, became an idle 
dream.*° 

If man in the eighteenth century and before, held that he 
could know God, he was soon disillusioned when Immanuel Kant 
appeared on the human scene. For centuries men had quarreled 
with one another over the limits of our knowledge. To resolve this 
age-old conflict by determining once and for all the extent of human 
knowledge, Kant set to work. He sought “to institute a court of 
appeal which should protect the just rights of reason, but dismiss 
all groundless claims, and should do this not by means of irre- 
sponsible decrees, but according to the eternal and unalterable 
laws of reason. This court of appeal is no other than the Critique 
of Pure Reason.” °° 

The results of Kant’s investigation of the mind were profoundly 
disquieting, if not utterly disheartening. No matter how much he 
strives, man cannot know God. The human mind can know only 
the world of phenomena; the world of noumena, i.e., things which 
go beyond phenomena, must remain, as far as he is concerned, 
behind closed doors. Kant readily admits that we cannot help 
thinking about these transcendental objects: the world, the soul, 
and God, but he assigns to the thought of them, a pragmatic, 
problematic value of truth. He concedes that such objects regulate 
our thought, fix the direction which thought must take; but whether 
or not those objects are set over against thought, whether they 
measure thought instead of being measured by it, that we can 


$3: x S. Viereck, loc. cit. Cf. also P. L. Chagnon, op. cit., p. 133 ef seq. 


56. Critik der reinen Vernunft, Vorrede. ‘‘...einen Gerichtshof einzusetzen, der 
sie bei ihren gerechten Anspruechen sichere, dagegen aber alle grundlose Anmas- 
sungen, nicht durch Machtsprueche, sondern nach ihren ewigen und unwandelbaren 
Gesetzen, abfertigen koenne und dieser ist kein anderer als die Critik der reinen 
Vernunft selbst.” Cf. also John M. Robb, “Kant and Empirical Universality,” in 
The Modern Schoolman, Mar. 1933, p. 55. 
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never know.*? The thought of God is not given formally in expe- 
rience; therefore it comes wholly from the mind. Modern Agnosti- 
cism is to a great extent but an outgrowth of Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason.” And if we ask for a proof of Agnosticism, the auth- 
ority of the philosopher of Koenigsberg is inevitably brought forth 
as a conclusive argument.°* Without a firm intellectual conviction 
that God really and truly exists, human life is unexplainable; per- 
haps even unbearable. Further, by denying the basic and essential 
goodness of human nature in its intrinsic determination to happiness, 
Kant undermined all possibility of ethics. 


Human love, whether between husband and wife, mother and 
child, or brother and sister, has been the celebrated theme of liter- 
ature and art down the centuries. Its essential and integral purity 
was unquestioned. Then came Freud, burrowing into the slimy 
depths of the unconscious — and love had lost its sublimity. Every 
manifestation of affection became a mask for the polymorphous 
perversity of the child.®° Every term of endearment was a thin 
veneer, concealing a substratum of Lesbian barbarism. Mankind 
had been stricken with a new disease — the Oedipus complex. 


Another blow, capable of wreaking equally great harm, fell 
from the pen of Bertrand Russell. He advocates sexual license 
during youth, and marriage at a mature age.*' To be plainer, youth 
is subject to no law but the law of the jungle; then, after the 
blossom of life has been killed, and the years of dissoluteness have 
melted into disillusionment, monogamous marriage is to step in 
and take care of the spouses in their declining years. 

Father James Gillis remarks in one of his works ° that if one 
can imagine some tremendous tragic music in the Wagnerian 
manner, a kind of super-opera on the story of the race of men 
upon earth, its dominant theme might be “man’s inhumanity to 


57. Gerard Smith, “Kant’s Epistemology”, in The Modern Schoolman, Nov. 
1933, p. 6. 

58. Julian Bayart, ““God— A Critique of Kant’s Objections,” in The Modern 
Schoolman, Nov. 1933, p. 11. 

59. Moorehouse F. X. Millar, “Philosophy without Man,” in The Modern 
Schoolman, May 1931. 

George S. Viereck, Joc. cit. 

61. P. L. Chagnon, op. cit. p. 151. 

62. Christianity’s Contribution to Civilization, (Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, 
Indiana, 1932), third edition, p. 33. : 
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man.” We have, indeed, in strict accord with the principle of tradi- 
tional asceticism, been our own greatest enemies. Basically, the 
story can be stated very briefly: we have not been natural. We 
have rebelled against our own nature. For, as Chesterton some- 
where observes, as soon as we cut ourselves adrift from the super- 
natural, we become un-natural. To be un-natural is to be inhuman; 
hence man’s inhumanity to man. 


WERNER HANNAN, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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FRAY MANUEL DEL SANTISIMO SACRAMENTO 
THE LAST FRANCISCAN IN KIANGSI, CHINA 


WE IN THE thirties of the past century the Vincentian 
Fathers were entrusted with the spiritual care of the 
province of Kiangsi in southern China, the few thousand Catholics 
there remembered little of the foreign missionaries who had brought 
the Faith to their ancestors. For many generations, indeed, Jesuits, 
Augustinians, and Franciscans had labored there; but in the memory 
of the Christians, it seems, remained the name of only one of them: 
Fr. Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento. “According to tradition, the 
only missionary in Kiangsi was the Franciscan, Emmanuel, from 
Macao.” * 

The circumstances of his truly apostolic life, especially the 
events of his arrest and subsequent suffering for the sake of Christ 
during the persecution of 1784-1785, may explain why he was so 
well remembered among the Catholics in Kiangsi. Indeed, he was 
a true missionary, an example of those devoted priests working in 
the interior of China during the discouraging period of persecution, 
of their self-renunciation and devotion to their missionary vocation. 
In this article we shall present first, what information we have 
gleaned both from Western and Chinese sources on the life and 
work of Fr. Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento;? and the second part, 
some new documents relating to this missionary. 


I. LIFE AND WORK OF MANUEL DEL SANTISIMO 
SACRAMENTO 


Fr. Manuel was born on April 22, 1741, in the Spanish town 
Villa Ibafiez in the diocese of Valladolid. About his family we 


1. Schmidlin-Braun, Catholic Mission History (Techny, Ill., 1933), p. 617.— 
The best information on this missionary published so far is found in the work of 
Fr. Felix de Huerta, O.F.M., Estado geografico, topographico, estadistico, bistorico- 
religioso de la santa y apostolica Provincia de. S. Gregorio Magno (Enlarged edi- 
tion, Binondo, 1863), pp. 548-549. 

2. This sketch can be only preliminary. A complete biography will be pos- 
sible when the missionary’s letters and other first-hand materials become available. 
Parts of two of his letters are quoted by Lorenzo Perez, O.F.M. in Archivo Ibero- 
Americano, XXXII (1929), 199 and 203. The rest lies still still unpublished in 
the archives of the Franciscan Convent of Pastrana, Spain. 
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know nothing. Later, when asked by Chinese authorities about his 
family name, he gave it as Man-da-la-de. As a boy of fifteen he 
heard of the great empire of China, and full of enthusiasm “he 
resolved to go to China to propagate our religion.” * Thus he | 
testified later before the Chinese judges. In order to realize his 
wish he became an Alcantarine or Discalced Franciscan in 1757, | 
entering the Province of San Pablo; and since that time he was 
known as Manuel ‘del Santisimo Sacramento. After his solemn | 
profession of the Rule of the Friars Minor (1758), he began the 
customary studies for the priesthood, and in due course was ordained 
a priest. 

In 1770, Fr. Manuel, faithful to his resolution to be a missionary 
in China, left his parents and his native Spain, and sailed by way | 
of Mexico to the Philippine Islands, where he became a member 
of the old and famous Province of St. Gregory the Great, which | 
for nearly two-hundred years had supplied missionaries not only | 
to China but to the entire Far East. Among these missionaries | 
had been a Saint Peter Baptist who was crucified with twenty-five | 
companions in Nagasaki, Japan, on February 5, 1597, and Fr. 
Antonio Caballero de Santa Maria, the venerable founder of 
the modern Franciscan missions in China. 

In the early part of 1772, Fr. Manuel, with the blessing of his | 
superiors, left the Philippines, and sailed to Macao, then the only : 
place on Chinese soil where Westerners were permitted to reside | 
permanently. Here the Spanish Franciscans had a friary located 
near the water front “from which a small door leads to the sea.” 4 
This friary, not to be confused with the big convent of the Portu- 
guese Franciscans, served as the procuration of the various missions | 
which the Philippine province maintained in China. At this time | 
it was also the residence of the superior of all those missions, the — 
Commissary Provincial. Fr. Manuel was welcomed in Macao by | 


3. See Document No. 3. When Hsien Ts’'ung Pien (abbreviated WHTP), Se- 
lected Historical Materials (Palace Museum, Peking, 1930-1934), Nos. 15-17, 
Section: ‘“Tien-chu-chiao Liu-ch’'uan Chung-kuo Shih-liao” (Historical Materials on 
the Extension of the Catholic Church in China), p.26a. 

4. « Histoire abrégée de la persécution excitée en Chine contre la religion 
chrétienne, en 1784 et 1785, extraite de plusieurs lettres écrites en 1785 et 1786. » 
Par M. Descourviéres, procurer des missions francaises 4 Macao, et par M. Létondal, 
qui lui succéda dans cette place au commencement de 1786. Nouvelles Lettres 
Edifiantes (Paris, 1818), II, 38 and 45. 
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Fr. Bernardo de los Santos,° then Commissary Provincial, who 
still bore the marks of the persecution which he had suffered while 
a missionary in the interior. With him was Brother Martin Palau,*® 
procurator for the past twenty years and much beloved among the 
- poor sick of Macao whom he served as an infirmarian. Fr. Manuel 
stayed with these two friars for several months devoting his time 
to the study of the Chinese language. Toward the end of 1772, 
he received his appointment: the missions in Kiangsi. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, two missionary bodies 
were in charge of the province of Kiangsi, the Jesuits and the 
Franciscans. The northern part of the province was entrusted to 
the French Jesuits, while the Spanish Franciscans worked in the 
southern part. According to a mission report of 1765, the Fran- 
ciscans were in charge of six mission centers, in Wan-an, Kan 
Hsien, Chi-an, Hsing-Kuo, Ning-tu, and Lung-ch’iian (the mod- 
ern Sui-ch’uan). In five of these centers they had a chapel, 
and in normal times a missionary resided at each place. But in 
1765, only one missionary cared for all of these scattered missions, 
and the number of Catholics for that year is given as 9,713.7 
In the following year, Fr. Salvador de Valencia returned to Kiangsi 
from Fukien, but he died on August 15, 1767, only thirty-nine 
years old.* In 1768 two missionaries left Macao for Kiangsi, but 
they were arrested just after entering that province, and after 


5. Fr. Bernardo de los Santos, O.F.M. (Chinese: Kuo) was born at Leon 
on August 15, 1725, professed in the province of San Pablo on May 26, 1741, 
and was sent to China in 1753. Until 1759 he worked in Kuang-tzu Hsien, Fukien, 
when he was arrested and brought to Macao. Afterwards he went to Kiangsi 
where, in 1763, he became again the victim of a violent persecution and was 
again brought to Macao. In 1765 he was back in Kiangsi. In 1766 he became Com- 
missary Provincial and resided in Macao until 1779 when he returned to Spain. 
Cf. Eusebius Gomez Platero, O.F.M., Catalogo biografico de los religiosos Fran- 
ciscanos de la provincia de San Gregorio Magno de Filippinas (Manila, 1880), 

. 486. 
¥ 6. Brother Martin Palau, O.F.M., was born in Alcazar, Spain, in 1720 and 
was professed in the province of San Juan Bautista on February 13, 1738. He 
came to China in 1752 and served in Macao as procurator and pharmacist until 
his death on October 28, 1788. Platero, Catalogo, p. 477. The Chinese name of this 
Franciscan is An Po-Lao. WHTP, P. 26a. 

7. Marcellino da Civezza, O.F.M., Saggio de Bibliografia geografica, storica, 
ethnografica Sanfrancescana (Prato, 1879), p. 487. 

8. Fr. Salvador de Valencia, O.F.M. (de Santa Maria de los Angeles) was 
born in Valencia on June 5, 1728, and professed in the province of San José on 
January 8, 1755. He came to China in 1760 and worked first in Kiangsi, then in 
Fukien. In 1766 he returned to Kiangsi where he died. Platero, Catalogo, pp. 520- 
$21. 
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severe imprisonment were sent back to Macao.* When Fr. Manuel 
was appointed for Kiangsi, this province was in urgent need of 
priests. 

It was a difficult task to penetrate into the interior provinces of 
China. Since the infamous edict of January 12, 1724, Christianity 
was proscribed, and missionaries were forbidden to enter the 
interior of China. At various custom stations there were strict 
examinations of everyone who entered. If a Chinese was caught 
‘escorting a foreigner into China, he himself and the missionary 
were subject to severe punishment. 

Yet, Chinese priests as well as laymen were always ready to 
risk the dangers whenever they could supply their fellow-Christians 
with an additional priest. This time, Joachim,'® a Chinese Catholic 
living in Macao, was willing to conduct Fr. Manuel into Kiangsi. 
He supplied the priest with Chinese clothing to make him appear 
more like a Chinese. Then began the secret journey through the 
whole of Kwangtung province over the Meiling Pass into Kiangsi. 
At length, they arrived safely at Feng-shan, a small country place 
in Ta-yii county, where they found shelter with a good Catholic, 
Tung Yu-liang, baptized under the name Daniel. Here Fr. Manuel 
was to stay and to work. The guide Joachim returned to Macao. 

Fr. Manuel who from now on called. himself. Li Ma-no (Ma- 
nuel Li),"" among the Chinese, slowly became acquainted with 
the flock entrusted to him, and during the first year already under- 
took missionary journeys into the different parts of the province. 
Chinese sources mention one to Kan-chow which was, it seems, not 
too successful because of difficulties in the language.’” 

It was for about one year that Fr. Manuel stayed in the home 
of Tung Yu-liang. During the winter of 1773, a fervent Catholic 


9. See Document No. 1. 

10. Joachim was a Catholic Chinese of Macao who for many years rendered 
the missions splendid service by bringing missionaries into the interior. Later, in 
1785, he accompanied the new Bishop of Peking, Alexandre de Gouvea, to the 
capital. Nouvelles Lettres Edificantes, Il, 66-68; WHTP, p.26b. 

11. The word Li (pear) is a common Chinese family name. The personal name 
Ma-no will easily be recognized as an imitation of Manuel. According to Platero, 
Catalogo, p. 547, and Huerta, Estado, p. 548, Fr. Manuel's Chinese family name 
was An. This might be a mistake; it is also possible that Fr. Manuel upon his 
return from Manila changed his name to An. Many other missionaries changed 
their names at that time. 

12. Document No. 3; WHTP, pp. 26 a—b. 
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from Wan-an Hsien, named Liu T’ien-fu, visited Li Ma-no in 
Feng-shan, and urged him to come over to Wan-an and stay in 
his home. Ir. Manuel consented immediately realizing that the 
location of Wan-an was incomparably more convenient than Feng- 
shan, and went with him. Making Liu T’ien-fu’s home his head- 
quarters, he began his apostolic work among the Christians, 
strengthening those who were fervent and winning back those who 
had grown careless and neglected their Faith. According to 
the Chinese, he extended his activities over the whole of southern 
Kiangsi from Lu-ling Hsien (today Chi-an Hsien) in the north 
to Ta-yii Hsien in the south. In later years he took as his companion 
the faith-ful P’eng I’hsii, a young Chinese Catholic and a true lay- 
apostle who prepared the way for many a negligent Catholic 
to find his way back to the Church and who was privileged to 
suffer with Fr. Manuel for the sake of Christ.'* 

More than ten years of quiet work had passed when, one day 
in the spring of 1784, Fr. Manuel welcomed a young confrére, 
Fr. Francisco de San Miguel, in the home of the Liu family.’* 
Fr. Francisco had been brought by Paul Chiang,’® a Catholic and 
druggist of Chin-ch’i Hsien. There was much to' tell about the 


Philippines and Macao, and the assignments of new missionaries. 
Fr. Manuel heard that he was appointed to go to Shantung, and 
that Fr. Francisco was to take his place at Wan-an. When this 
news was made known to Liu Lin-kuei, son of Liu T’ien-fu and 
the young master of the house, he protested strongly against this 
change and did not want to let Fr. Manuel go. A compromise, 
it seems, was at last achieved; Fr. Manuel remained in Wan-an, 


13. Ibid. 

14. Fr. Francisco de San Miguel, O.F.M., was born in Gascuena, Spain, on 
September 26, 1754. He was professed in the province of San José on May 1, 
1771, and in 1780 was appointed to the missions in China. He did missionary 
work in Kiangsi. After a few months, however, the persecution broke out. He 
fled to Fukien, but was captured there. In chains he was led to Peking where he 
courageously confessed the Faith. Back in Manila in 1786, he was a missionary 
in Pila, Palaan, and Obando, P.I., was Guardian in Manila, Definitor, and Rector 
of the church in Meycanayan in 1795; in 1819 he was Commissary Visitor 
and President of the Chapter, and died on November 18, 1831, in Meycanayan. 
He was a man of great zeal and especially a great friend of the poor. Platero, 
Catalogo, pp. 570-572. The Chinese name of Fr. Francisco was Fang Ch’i-chiich. 

15. Chiang Pao-lu was born in 1746 and became a Catholic when, in 1773, he 
was looking for help for his sick mother. He became a zealous apostle for his 
faith. Cf. WHTP, pp.27b-28b. 
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at least for the time being, and Fr. Francisco went to do mission 
work in the eastern part of Kiangsi.'* 

But hardly had Fr. Francisco begun his work, when dark clouds 
gathered over the missions of China. On August 27, 1784, four 
Franciscans were arrested in Siang-yang, Hupeh; they had been 
on their way to Shensi, but betrayed by an apostate fell into the 
hands of the local authorities. Their arrest resulted in an imperial 
edict to search for missionaries all over the country. Before long, 
most of the names of the priests recently arrived were known to 
the government. The governor of Kiangsi received orders to 
arrest Fr. Francisco. But before the police had traced this missionary, 
they had discovered another: Fr. Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento.** 

Fr. Manuel had been warned ahead of time, and retired to 
a lonely shed on a mountain near T’ung-mu P’ing, the property 
of Liu Lin-kuei. But P’eng Ihsii and other Christians had been 
arrested, and daily new arrests took place. On March 14, 1785, 
three days after Fr. Manuel had sought hiding in the mountain 
shed, Chinese officers appeared at his retreat carrying a letter of 
arrested Christians stating that there was no hope of escape. There- 
upon Fr. Manuel handed himself to the captors.'® 

With the arrested Christians, Fr. Manuel was sent to Nan- 
ch’ang, the capital of the province, where they were led before 
the highest authorities of the province to be questioned. All of 
them confessed their Faith courageously. They frankly told the 
judges that they were Christians and would remain so, and, for 
the rest, they admitted what they were unable to conceal. In one 
of these hearings, so tells Fr. (later bishop and martyr) G. T. 
Dufresse of the Paris Foreign Missionaries, the judges asked 
Fr. Manuel: “Are you a bishop?” “No,” he responded. “Are you 
an archbishop?” “No.” “Are you a pope.” “No.” “What, then, 


are you?” “I am Li Ma-no.”?® Questioned why he had come to 
China, he answered: 


16. Documents Nos. 3 and 4; WHTP, pp. 26-27 

17. Document No. 1; WHTP, pp. 13 a-b. 

18. Giuseppe Mattei da Bientina, O.F.M., “Compendio della Storia della 
Persecuzione mosso contro la Cattolica Religione nell’ Impero della Cina l’anno 
de Signore 1784’ in: Marcellino da Civezza, O.F.M., Operazione dei Frati Minori 
circa la Propagazione della Fede, Anno III (1862), p. 244. Cf. Document No. 1. 


19. Letter of G. T. Dufresse, M.E.P., from Manila, July 1786. Nouvelles 
Lettr. Ed., Il, 335. 
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In coming to China my only oe — ? lain and preach our 
religion, to exhort people to rad 3 e Lord of soete, to San the 
fastdays and to recite prayers, to keeps the commandments and practice 
virtue, and thus enable one to invite blessings in this life and reap rewards 
in the next. I have not engaged in such activities as leading people astray 
through heresy or witchcraft, or collecting funds and inciting assemblies, 
or inducing people to join the church by giving them money. 7° 


After the first examination the court was not satisfied assuming 
that the prisoners had not told everything. Hence they held an- 
other hearing, but heard the selfsame simple story. In the eyes of 
these high mandarins, these Christians were religious fanatics de- 
termined to disobey Chinese laws rather than neglect their religion. 
Actually, however, they followed the practice of the apostles: “We 
must obey God rather than men” (Acts 5, 29). 

According to a memorial sent to the emperor in Peking and 
dated April 25, 1785, the governor I-hsing-a found the Christians 
guilty of violating the religious laws of the empire, and proposed 
for all of them strict punishments: banishment to Turkestan, 
wearing of the Wooden Collar, flogging, and others.”! 

Fr. Manuel and with him a few of the more prominent Cath- 
olics had spent most of the months of March and April in the 
prisons of Nan-ch’ang. From there they were sent to Peking ac- 
cording to imperial orders. Laden with chains and clad in crimson 
tunics, the prisoners were lead northward spending each night in 
a different prison for two months. Fr. Manuel had on his tunic 
four big Chinese characters telling his crime: “Teacher of the 
Religion of the Lord of Heaven.” ?? The red tunic was reserved 
for the worst criminals; Fr. Manuel considered it a privilege to 
wear it for his Divine Master.?* 

About the end of June, the confessors of Christ, half-dead from 
hunger and fatigue, arrived at the capital to be lead before the 
Board of Punishment, the supreme tribunal of justice in imperial 
China. Again they had to answer the many questions put to them, 
‘and again they confessed their Faith as courageously as before. 


. Document No. 3; WHTP p. 26b. 

. Document No. 2; WHTP, pp. 25a et seq. 

. Platero, Catalogo, pp. 547-548. 

. “P. Emmanuel se faisait gloire de le porter.’ Letter of G. T. Dufresse, 
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Fr. Manuel was sentenced to life-long imprisonment and sent to 
the horrible prisons of Peking where many other confessors, bishops, 
priests, and laymen, many of them sick and on the point of death, 
were awaiting him. 


We saw him enter our South Prison [writes Fr. Dufresse} clad in a 
red tunic such as is used for the worst criminals who are condemned to 
death or to exile. He was the only European clothed like this. He was put 
into a room separated from ours and which already contained about forty 
prisoners. On July 5, when we were called before the judges for the third 
time, Fr. Manuel and the two other missionaries from Shantung were also 
called. One confronted us to find out whether we could understand one 
another's language. *4 


The hardships of the road, especially the lack of adequate 
food, had weakened Fr. Manuel to such an extent that his fellow- 
missionaries did not expect him to live. 


We could see him at the door of his compartment when he left to 
appear before the judges. Several times we were on the point of giving him 
the absolution; so much, it seemed to us, did he languish. 

The officials of the tribunal had left him a little money, but the prison 
wardens had extorted everything from him. He also needed clothing. But 
he had nothing which he could sell or place in security. *5 


Though his fellow-missionaries in the same prison did their 
best to share with him the little they had, it would never have 
saved his life. Fortunately, by the middle of July, the missionaries 
residing in Peking had succeeded, by means of money, to obtain 
milder treatment for the prisoners, especially the permission to 
have them visited by Catholics of the capital. The Catholics of 
Peking showed a charity which resembled that of the early days 
of Christendom. They came with food and clothing and provided 
the prisoners so generously that they had more than enough. 

Under the new conditions, Fr. Manuel recovered from his 
sickness and slowly regained his strength, so much so, that after 
a while he began again to observe the fastdays of the Church and 
his Order.** From this time on, the prisoners in the same prisons 


24. “Relation of M. Dufresse, M.E.P., of November 21, 1785. Noxvelles 
Lettr. Ed., Il, 266-267. 


25. Loc. cit., p. 335. 
26. Relation of M. Dufresse, Loc. cit., II, 336. 
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were also permitted to visit one another.?’ There were two more 
Franciscans in the same prison, Fr. Giovani da Sassari and Fr. 
Giuseppe Mattei da Bientina, and also two Paris Foreign Mission- 
aries, Msgr. Jean Didier de Saint Martin, Coadjutor Bishop of 
Szechwan, and Fr. Dufresse. They daily consoled one another, 
but there seemed no hope of ever leaving this prison.?* 

Against all expectations, on November 9, 1785, the Ch’ienlung 
emperor issued an edict which freed all foreign missionaries from 
their prisons, and left them the choice either to remain in Peking 
or to go back to their native country. This edict affected only the 
foreign priests; the imprisoned Chinese Catholics, priests and 
laymen alike, had to suffer the full measure of their punishments. 

Among the twelve foreign missionaries released from prison, 
eight were Franciscans, Giovanni da Sassari, Giuseppe Mattei da 
Bientina, Giovanni Battista da Mandello, Luigi Landi da Signa, 
Crescentiano Cavalli d’Ivrea, Mariano Zaralli da Norma, Francisco 
de San Miguel, and Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento. Two Fran- 
ciscan bishops had died in prison, Msgr. Francesco Magni and 
Msgr. Antonio Maria Sacconi, so had a young Franciscan mis- 
sionary from Shantung, Fr. Atto Biagini. 

The freed missionaries were greeted by the Bishop of Peking, 
Msgr. Alexandre de Gouvea, of the Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis, and distributed among the four churches of Peking. Fr. 
Manuel as well as Msgr. de Saint-Martin and Fr. Dufresse were 
guests of the French Lazarists in the famous Pei-t’ang (North 
Church). “We took great care” wrote their superior, Fr. Nicolas- 
Joseph Raux, “that nothing was wanting to our three illustrious 
and venerable guests. How they have edified us. What a blessing 
it was to have them with us in our French house. It was a period 
of my life which I shall always remember with tender emotions.” 7° 

For the two Spanish Franciscans there could be no question 
whether they should stay in Peking or return to the Philippines. 
They knew that their superiors would expect them back for new 
instructions. Like them seven others also decided to leave the 


27. Relation of Msgr. de Saint-Martin, M.E.P., of November 21, 1785. 
Nouvelles Lettr. Ed., Il, 228-231. , 

28. Loc. cit. I, 268. 

29. Letter of M. Raux, C.M., to M. Létondal, December 6, 1785. Loc. cit., 
II, 403. 
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country in the hope of returning more easily to their former mis- 
sions. On December 11, 1786, in the midst of a severe winter, nine 
missionaries accompanied by two officials began their journey to 
Canton. By January 11, they had arrived at the Yangtse River 
whence the journey was continued mainly by boat. They passed 
Nan-ch’ang where Fr. Manuel had lingered in prison, and came 
to Wan-an where he had labored for twelve years. In Wan-an it 
happened that the boat of one of the officials met with an accident 
and the party was held up for several days. For Fr. Manuel it must 
have been a time of sadness. There was his parish without a pastor, 
there were his Christians still frightened and suffering from the 
persecution. Yet, when it became known that the missionary was 
near, several Christians secretly came to visit him on his boat. They 
told him that the two Christians who had been conducted with 
him to Peking — probably P’eng I-hsii and Liu Lin-kuei — had 
been handed over to the local authorities and were still held in 
Wan-an’s prison. Fr. Manuel charged the visitors to console the 
prisoners in his stead, and to relieve their needs with money which 
was contributed by himself and his fellow-missionaries.*° 

In Canton the missionaries boarded Spanish ships which brought 
them to Manila, where they were welcomed as worthy confessors 
of the Faith. The Franciscans, two Spaniards and four Italians, 
were conducted by their confréres to the old convent “San Fran- 
cisco del Monte” in Manila. 

As the months passed by, reports reached the Philippines that 
the persecution had quieted down. Several missionaries prepared 
to go back to China. Before a year was over, Fr. Manuel had ob- 
tained permission to return to China, and by February, 1788, he 
was in Macao “waiting for the moment to enter the empire.” ** 
This time he had come to China as Commissary Provincial and 
head of all Spanish Franciscan missions in China. There were, in- 
deed, not many missionaries left in the interior, yet it required 
much tact and foresight to keep them in the field. Whether Fr. 
Manuel ever succeeded in going back to his mission in Kiangsi, is 
a question difficult to determine from sources now available; two 
of his letters written in 1788 and 1806 were sent from Macao. Yet 


30. Letter of M. Dufresse, Manila, tember 14, 1786. Loc. cit., II, 352-353. 
31. Letter of M. Dufresse, Macao, February 8, 1788. Loc. cit., II, 424. 
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there are reasons to assume that he visited his Christians in Kiangsi 
on occasional tours. 

During these years Fr. Manuel found also time for literary 
work. The most important work which is ascribed to him is a 
book on linguistics: Arte del Idioma Chinico. According to Felix 
de Huerta, O.F.M., it was printed in Canton in 1791, but so far 
no copy of it has been brought to light.’? Fr. Manuel is also men- 
tioned as the author of a Recommendatio Anime with both Chinese 
and Latin texts and of a big volume in folio, Recopilacion de De- 
cretos Pontificios y de la Sagrada Congregacion. The latter is appa- 
rently the result of his study of mission law during the time of 
his office as superior.** 

This time, Fr. Manuel remained in China for twenty-five years, 
until 1813. The situation of the Church in China became more 
difficult from year to year. In 1790 Fr. Matias Garcia Ferrera de 
S. Teresa y Alcazar died in Shantung, and Fr. Manuel was unable 
to replace him. Eleven years later Fr. Buenaventura del Corazon 
de Jesus died as the last Spanish Franciscan in Shantung. During 
the violent persecution of 1811 the friary of Macao was the only 
house of the province in China. In 1813 the news that Spain had 
been invaded by the artnies of Napoleon and that mission support 
both in men and funds could no longer be expected from the 
Spanish homeland reached the Far East. Without this support, it 
was impossible for the Philippine province to continue its missions 
in China. The Definitorium in Manila, then, forced by citcum- 
stances and not without deep regret decided to recall the Chinese 
missionaries to the Philippines.** When Fr. Manuel returned to 
Manila he was well over seventy and of failing health. He lived 
to hear of the martyrdom of his friend, Bishop Dufresse, in 1815, 


32. Huerta, Estado, p. 548. — Civezza, Saggio (no. 590) and based on him 
Henri Cordier, L’Ilmprimerie Sino-Européenne en Chine, (Paris, 1901), p. 43, 
give the date of its publication as 1781. 

33. Huerta, Estado, pp. 548-549. 

34. “...in Sinensium imperio... Provincia laborabat usque ad an. 1813. Hoc 
in tempore, deficiente familia conventum Hispaniae ob invasionem Napoleonicam 
quae in bello permanente totam Iberiam peninsulam tenebat, et subsidio Regum 
Catholicorum cessante, Provincia nostra missiones Sinenses relinquere non sine 
intentissimo dolore fuit compulsa.” Gabriel Casanova, O.F.M., Compendium histo- 
ricum Provinciae Franciscanae S$. Gregorii Magni Philippinarum (Matriti, 1908), 
p. 39. —See also Otto Maas, O.F.M., «Die Franziskanermission in China wahrend 
des 18. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, XXII (1932), 239- 
240, for comments and corrections. 
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and that of his confrére, Giovanni Lantrua da Triora, in the 
following year. He died peacefully at Vocane in the Philippines 
on September 11, 1823, eighty-two years old. 

Contemporary sources show Fr. Manuel to have been a good 
and saintly Franciscan, a missionary of zeal and devotion to his 
Christians in the midst of a hostile and pagan land, an intrepid 
confessor of the Catholic Faith. Felix de Huerta mentions particu- 
larly his humility and patience with which he bore the humiliations 
and sufferings of the persecution and his prudence as a mission 
superior.*® 

With Fr. Manuel’s return to the Philippines in 1813, a definite 
period of the history of Franciscan missions in China came to an 
end. He was the last of the Franciscans of the “Seraphic Mission,” 
who were not sent by the Congregation of the Propaganda, but 
by their own Franciscan superiors. Except for some Franciscans who 
were subsequently in Hong-kong, he was also the last Franciscan 
to work in the South China mission field where his confréres had 
built up such flourishing centers in Kwangtung, Fukien, and 
Kiangsi a century before. Now, the Spanish friars had left. But 
there were still others, mostly of Italian provinces, to carry on 
the traditions and the work in northern and central China. The 
revival of the Chinese missions during the nineteenth century 
found the Franciscans not only still at work, but ready to send 
even more missionaries to China. They have laid the foundations 
of the mission fields which are in Franciscan care today. 


II. DOCUMENTS RELATING TO MANUEL DEL SANTISIMO 
SACRAMENTO 


The present translations from the Chinese are official documents relating 
to Fr. Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento, and comprise two classes, first, 
two memorials of governors of Kiangsi to the Ch’ien-lung emperor (1736- 
1795) concerning the arrest and preliminary trial of this missionary, then, 
three depositions of this trial made by the missionary himself and two 
Chinese Catholics very close to him. 

These documents, translated for the first time, throw new light on 
the Spanish Franciscan missions in Kiangsi, and more particularly, on the 
life and work of Fr. Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento. Even after the 


35. Huerta, Estado, p. 549. 
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publication of contemporary mission letters and reports written in Western 
languages, these Chinese documents will retain their value. For, they give 
us a deeper insight into the Chinese side of missionary life. They furnish 
Chinese names, especially of persons and places, which in Western sources 
are often hopelessly corrupted. They show the courageous Faith of these 
Chinese Catholics during the age of persecution, ant at the same time, 
that the Chinese officials, men of high standing, yet not at all prejudiced 
in favor of the Church, found them guilty of no other “crime” except that 
they were Catholics. Thus, they are not only of historical, but also of inspi- 
rational and apologetic value. 


But, if we wish to use these documents as source material for the 
history of Franciscan missions in China, we must not use them uncritically. 
They have been drawn up by men who, for the most part, had very hazy 
notions about the Catholic Church, who had received their information 
from arrested Catholics who were vitally interested in concealing whatever 
they could about the true extent of the missions in order not to involve 
other Christians or mission districts. Many passages, therefore, are open 
to doubts. In many instances the reports give events only in a summary 
fashion and as far as the emperor or the Board of Punishment was interested 
in them. As to the extent of the mission work and the presence of other 
missionaries, it is certain that most statements must be regarded as 
understatements. °¢ 


The present documents have been published in Chinese by the Historical 
Section of the Palace Museum of Peking in the journal entitled Wen Hsien 
Ts’ung Pien which contains select historical material. The original pieces 
are part of the archives of the Grand Council of State (Chin Chi Ch’u) of 
the former Manchu dynasty (1644-1911) and are kept in the Ta Kao Tien 
in Peking. The collection is huge ; for the Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795) 
alone 142,100 documents are still extant.*7 In 1928 the Palace Museum 
of Peking began to publish the more interesting material in a journal en- 
titled Chang Ku Ts’ung Pien which in 1930 was continued under the name 
Wen Hsien Ts'ung Pien. The issues 15-17 of the latter contain a section 


36. As an example may serve Fr. Juan Gil de Velasco y Ojivar, O.F.M. 
(1732-1788). He is not mentioned in these documents, yet we read: « Cette méme 
Providence protégea la marche du pére d’Oxevar, franciscain espagnol, et de M. 
de Chaumont, missionaire francois, qui appelés par leur supérieurs, se rendirent 
sans aucun accident a Canton, le premier du Kiangsi, et le second du Fukien. » 
Nouvelles Lettres Edifiantes, U1, 56-57. 

37. Ch’iu, A. K’ai-ming, “Chinese Historical Documents of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
1644-1911,” Pacific Historical Review, 1 (1932), 324-336; also Cyrus H. Peake, 
“Documents Available for Research on the Modern History of China,” The American 
Historical Review, XXXVIII (1932), 61-70. 
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dealing exclusively with Catholic missions ; the section is entitled ‘Tien- 
chu-chiao liu-ch’uan Chung-kuo Shih-liao” (of which the English trans- 
lation reads Historical Materials on the Extension of the Catholic Church 
in China). It is a collection of memorials and reports from various provincial 
authorities to the emperor during the persecution of 1784-1785. The first 
document is dated February 4, 1785 ; the last October 30, 1785. The me- 
morials of the first part of the persecution are missing. From these documents 
which, incidentally, deal also with Franciscans in Shansi, Shensi, and 
Shantung, the present five have been selected. It should be noted that, in 
the Chinese, the last three documents are parts of one long report. For the 
sake of convenience, the translator has placed them under separate headings. 

The Chinese texts as given in the Wen Hsien Ts’ung Pien is not always 
as accurate as could be desired. The mistakes are, however, seldom so 
serious as to render a correct understanding impossible. We have indicated 
these passages in the text. 

The translator wishes to acknowledge his deep obligation to Professor 
Ch'i-chen Wang, of Columbia University, for his untiring interest and for 
checking with meticulous care these translations. To him goes the credit if 
the work is satisfactory. For the final wording, however, the translator alone 
is responsible. 


DOCUMENT No. 1. 
Memorial * 


Li Ch’eng-yeh, Provincial Treasurer and acting Governor of Kiangsi, 
most respectfully memorializes the Throne reporting the capture of an Eu- 
ropean missionary. 

Recently I have received a joint request from the Governor General 
of Kwangtung and Kwangsi and the Governor of Kwangtung to check the 
deposition of the European To-lo ** who said that a man from Kiangsi with 
name Chiang Pao-lu *° had brought Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko *1 who changed his 
name to Fang-Ch’i-chiieh, to Kiangsi to propagate his religion. 

Because the request from Kwangtung only stated that Chiang Pao-lu 
was from Kiangsi and did not give his actual place of birth, I at once 


38. WHTP, pp. 12b-14a. 

39. Msgr. Francesco Giuseppe della Torre of Genova, Italy, a member of 
the Congregation of St. John the Baptist, Protonotary Apostolic and Procurator 
General of the Sacred Congregation be the Propagation of the Faith. He was 
arrested in Canton where he had lived for the previous four years with the per- 
mission of the emperor. He was brought to Peking and thrown in prison, where 
he died on April 29, 1785, fifty-three years old.’ Letter of M. Dufresse, Manila, 
July 1786, Noxvelles Lettres Edifiantes 11, 323. It was not Msgr. della Torre who 
had given this information, but some of his Chinese servants. Ibid., p. 63. 

40. See Note 15. 

41. Fr. Francisco de San Miguel, O.F.M. Cf. Note 14. 
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instructed the appropriate commissioner to give urgent orders to all officials 
in the province under his jurisdiction to search carefully through the popu- 
lation lists and find out where this Chiang Pao-lu lives, to arrest him and 
bring him to the provincial capital. 

I also gave orders that each Prefecture [Fu] and Department [Chou] 
appoint someone to conduct careful investigations in their respective terri- 
tories so that [this man} may be arrested and brought to trial. 

At the same time I instructed Lu Wen-t'ao, Assistant Sub-prefect of 
Nan-ch’ang, to go Ta-yii, the first Hsien ** to be reached upon entering 
Kiangsi from Kwangtung, and make inquiries among the various firms of 
fiver transportation to trace his itinerary. 

The actions thus far taken I transmitted to Your Majesty in a me- 
morial. #* On the 19. day of the first moon [Febr. 27, 1785} I received 
the imperial rescript to that memorial: “What is the use of empty words. 
Has this man been captured ?” — 

Now, after Your servant had dispatched the previous memorial he 
searched through the old records and found that in the 32. year (1767) 
Chiang Jih-k’uei of Wan-an Hsien, persuaded by Wu Chiin-shang of Lu- 
ling Hsien, ** went to Kwangtung and brought illicitly into Kiangsi the 
Europeans, An-tang and Ni-t'u, to practice the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven. When they were captured, a report was sent in, and they were 
dealt with. 4° 

Fearing that those who believe in the religion of the Lord of Heaven 
and follow it are not yet utterly exterminated in the mentioned Hsien and 
that the European brought into the province by Chiang Pao-lu might be 


hiding there, I appointed on the 17. day of the 12. moon of the past year 
{Jan. 27, 1785} the Assistant Magistrate of Kuei-ch’i Hsien, Ho Hao, who 
is very exact and painstaking in handling affairs, to conduct secret in- 
vestigations. 

On the 4. day of the 2. moon [March 14, 1785} Ho Hao reported the 
following: 


I have searched, incognito, from around Lu-ling Hsien to Wan- 
an Hsien, and in the latter have found an European who lives there 
secretly and a man from that Hsien P’eng-I-hsii, who illicily practices 
the religion of the Lord of Heaven. I immediately notified the District 
Magistrate, Ching Pen-i, and with him proceeded to arrest this P’eng 
I-hsi. In his possession we discovered a church calendar and religious 
pictures. Questioning him we found that the European was at present 


42. Hsien, often translated as District, is the equivalent of our “County.” 

43. This memorial of which the above is a summary was sent to Peking on 
February 4, 1785 (49. year, 12. moon, 25 day) and is published in WHTP, p.2a. 
The memorial was sent back to the governor of Kiangsi with the emperor's 
remark at the bottom of the document. It reached Nan-ch’ang on Febr. 27, 1785. 

44, Lu-ling Hsien is the present Chi-an (Kian) Hsien. 

45. These two unidentified Franciscan missionaries were captured in Pao- 
ch’'ang Hsien, pyres ge 3 (not in Kiangsi), were imprisoned and later sent back 
to Macao. Kao-tsung Ch’un-huang-ti Shib-lu (The “Veritable Records” of Kao- 
tsung Ch’un-huang-ti, 1736-1795) (Mukden, 1938), Ch. 793, 6b-7a and 19b-20a; 
Ch. 800, 15b-16a. 
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in T’ung Mu P’ing, in a mountain hut belonging to Liu Lin-kuei. We 
went, then, to that place, and arrested the European. With him we 
found prayerbooks, religious pictures, rosaries, crosses, and foreign 
money. We also arrested Liu Lin-kuei. In his house we found prayer- 
books, and pictures. es these there was nothing illegal. 

When we questioned the European, he said that his family name 
was Man-da-la-de,** his mame [ming] Sa-ke-la-men-to and his 
religious name Li Ma-no; that he was from Spain, Europe, and 
that he embarked on a foreign ship and came to Kwangtung where he 
lived in Macao in the Western church called Fang-ch’i-ko T’ang; * 
that he went secretly to Kiangsi and stayed with Liu Lin-kuei; that 
he does not know Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko at all; that he met, however, 
with Chiang Pao-lu, but does not know where he lives or where he 
is at present. 

Thereupon we questioned Liu Lin-kuei and P’eng I-hsii. Their 
confessions tallied with the former. Now, besides continuing the in- 
vestigations and sending the present prisoners to the provincial cap- 
ital ® for trial, I should like to send you this first report. 


From this Your servant learned that this European had illicitly pene- 
trated into the interior provinces to propagate his religion, and that Liu 
Lin-kuei had audaciously sheltered him and practices illicitly this religion. 
This is greatly against our state regulations. 

The arrested European, as mentioned, in the report, is Man-da-la-de 
Sa-ke-la-men-to, and not Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko. But since he met with Chiang 
Pao-lu, it should not be difficult to find out where Chiang Pao-lu lives. 

What year, month, and day this prisoner has been brought to Kiangsi, 
and by whom, and how he met Liu-kuei who invited him to stay with him, 
has not yet been determined. The prisoner mentioned the name of a church 
Fang-ch’i-ko which is similar to Fang Ch’i-chiieh whose original name is Fa- 
lan-ch’i-sse-ko. It might be that he is Fa-lan-ch’isse-ko and is trying to 
confound us. 

Since Liu Lin-kuei asked this European to stay and exercise his ministry, 
the two men, Liu Lin-kuei and P’eng I-hsii, are surely not the only ones 
who practice this religion. They must all be hunted up and be dealt with. 

Your servant has given strict orders to bring the prisoners to the pro- 
vincial capital. When everything has been cleared up, I shall report to Your 
Majesty and send the prisoners to the Board of Punishment for final trial. 
I have also given strict orders to those appointed to search for Chiang Pao-lu, 
Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko, and their followers so that all of them may be arrested, 
and brought to the provincial capital for trial. I will admit not the slightest 
negligence or lenience so that they be utterly annihilated and the law be 
upheld. 

‘ The European sheltered by Liu Lin-kuei to preach the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven is quite different [from the Chinese} in speech and ap- 


46. This is Fr. Manuel’s Spanish family name; I have been unable to 
identify it. 

47. Franciscan church. 

48. Nan-ch’ang, Kiangsi. 
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pearence so that it is really difficult to deceive ear and eye of others. Yet, 
this District Magistrate, Ching Pen-i, has been in office for more than a 
year and has noticed nothing. If I had not especially appointed Ho Hao to 
go there under disguise and conduct investigations, he would have never 
been arrested. Blind and lax an official he is, we should treat Ching Pen-i not 
a bit leniently because he has accompanied the commissioner to arrest the 
prisoners. I shall, therefore, together with the present memorial, file another 
one to impeach him, and I shall ask for a decree to remove him from 
office — as a clear warning {to all}. 

I shall appoint someone to take the seal away from him and act as 
locum tenens. He must investigate into possible mishandling of public funds, 
or rice, and report on officials found negligent, so that they might be tried. 
I shall, then, fe an impeaching memorial. 

Besides that, I am sending this memorial describing how I appointed 
Ho Hao to arrest the European and how I am now conducting the trial, and 
offer it to Your Majesty for perusal and instruction. Ch’ien-lung 50. year, 
2. moon, 5. day [March 15, 1785}. 

Imperial Rescript as of Ch’ien-lung 50 year, 2. moon, 15. day [March 
25, 1785}: “The Board of Punishment has been informed.” 


DocuMENT No. 2 
Memorial +9 


I-hsing-a, Governor of Kiangsi, most respectfully memorializes the 
Throne reporting on the trial of the arrested European missionary. 

I venture to state that the Provincial Treasurer Li Ch’eng-yeh, then 
acting Governor of Kiangsi, informed Your Majesty in a memorial that his 
commissioner Ho Hao searched for and arrested Li Ma-no who is a native 
of Europe, as well as Liu Lin-kuei who gave shelter to Li Ma-no in his 
house, and P’eng I-hsii who guided him to Lu-ling Hsien to preach his 
religion. He also reported that he had given orders to send the prisoners to 
the provincial capital for trial. At the same time he stated that strict orders 
had been given to search for and arrest Chiang Pao-lu and Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko. 
The Imperial Rescript was: The Board of Punishment has been informed. °° 

Now the magistrates of Kuei-ch’i Hsien reported that Chiang Pao-lu 
and Chi Yiieh-po ** who sheltered Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko had been arrested. It 
was also reported that Li Ma-no and the other prisoners were being sent 
to the provincial capital by their respective magistrates. 

During the trial we found how Li Ma-no had resolved to come to China 
to propagate his religion; how Liu Lin-kuei and others sheltered and guided 
him, joined his religion and observed the fasts; how Chiang Pao-lu guided 


49. WHTP, pp. 25a-26a. 

50. The foregoing is a summary of Document No.1. 

51. Chi Yiieh-po (Job?) was a Catholic from I-huang Hsien. His original 
name was Chi Feng-li. In 1774, when 15 years of age, he was adopted by his 
uncle who was a Catholic and lived in Kuei-ch’i Hsien. Chi Yiieh-po eventually 
became a Catholic himself. For a while Fr. Francisco de San Miguel, O.F.M., 
lived in this house. WHTP, p. 28 b. 
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Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko into Kiangsi to preach their religion; how Chi Yiieh- 
sheltered Fang Chichiieh for more than a month and then entrusted him 
to Chi Yu-yu ** who guided him elsewhere to preach. These circumstances 
the prisoners confessed freely. 

Being afraid that they might have held certain things back and not 
told the truth about others, we again subjected them separately to a series 
of rigourous examinations. But all prisoners swore that this was the truth | 
and would change nothing. It appears to me that these men are just | 
fanatical 5* in their belief, and seem not to worry about the consequences of _ 
having violated the law. They do not appear to have resorted to evasions or 
concealments. 

Since Li Ma-no, Liu Lin-kuei, P’eng I-hsii, Chiang Pao-lu and Chi 
Yiih-po seem all to be very important culprits in this case, I have now 
RS peny in compliance with a former decree of Li Ch’eng-yeh, a capable 
official to conduct these prisoners to the Board of Punishment [in Peking} 
to be dealt with. In addition we wrote out the confessions of each one of 
them and offer them to Your Majesty for examination. 

As to the other twenty-four persons beguiled by these to enter this 
religion and observe the fasts, their circumstances are similar to cases al- 
ready decided upon by the Board of Punishment, namely, that in cases 
involving foreign missionaries, those with major guilt should be exiled 
to Sinkiang, the others should be punished with beating and subsequent 
banishment, with wearing the Wooden Collar and heavy flogging and 
similar punishments. I have already suggested punishments for them ac- 
cording to the circumstances and sent a communication to the Board of 
Punishment to that effect. When the review of the Board comes back I 
shall deal with the case accordingly. 

In regard to the crosses, books, and pictures discovered, I also await 
the Board’s reply and, when it has sition I shall promptly destroy them 
by fire. 

As for the culprits still at large, namely, Fang Ch’i-chiieh or Fa-lan- 
ch’i-sse-ko, and Chi Yu-yu and Jo-ya-ching, ** I have already sent urgent 
requests to the province of Fukien and Kwangtung to search for them until 
they are arrested, and then to deal with them on the spot. 

Hereby I am reporting to Your Majesty how Chiang Pao-lu and the 
other prisoner were arrested, how they were tried and dealt with. I am 
sending this to Your Majesty for information. Ch’ien-lung 50. year, 3. 
moon, 17. day [April 25, 1785}. 

Imperial Rescript as of Ch’ien-lung 50. year, 3. moon, 30. day [May 
8, 1785}: “Seen.” 


52. Chi Yu-yu -was a fellow-clansman of Chi Po-yiieh. He brought Fr. 
Francisco to Fukien. WHTP, pp. 28a et seq. The last character of his name is 
written in three different ways. 

53. Apparently the governor could not understand why people would acri- 
fice everything rather than give up a religion. 

54. Joachim. See Note 10. 
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DocuMENT No. 3 


Deposition of Fr. Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento during his Trial in 
Nan-ch’ang in 1785 * 


Li Ma-no, when asked, made the following confession: I am 44 years 
{sui} of age ** and born in Spain, Europe. My family name is Man-da-la-de. 
My [official] name [ming] is Sa-ke-la-mento. My religious name is Li 
Ma-no. My native country is all Catholic. When I was sixteen years old, I 
heard that the Chinese love virtue and resolved to go to China and 
propagate our religion. 

In the 34. year of the Ch’ien-lung era [1769] I embarked from my 
native country for China by way of Mexico and the Philippines and it was 
not until two years later that I arrived in Macao, Kwangtung. There I 
found lodging in the Franciscan monastery and met Bo-erh-na-do ** and An 
Po-lao, ** both from Europe. We stayed together for several months. 

When Jo-ya-ching, a Catholic, was about to go to Kiangsi, Bo-erh-na-do 
requested him to take me with him. Since my clothing and my appearance 
made me conspicuous, Jo-ya-ching bade me to put on Chinese clothes and a 
Chinese cap. Thus, in the winter of the 36. year of the Ch’ien-lung era 
{1771}, I went together with Jo-ya-ching to Feng-shan, a place in Ta-yii 
Hsien in the Prefecture of Nan-an and there we stayed for one night in the 
field-hut of Tung Wan-tsung. The following day I went to stay in the 
house of Tung Yu-liang, a Catholic whose religious name is Daniel, while 
Jo-ya-ching returned home. 

Later, Liu Ma-tou, also known as Liu Ching-hua, of Kan Hsien asked 
me to go to the house of Liu Neng-ch’ung in Kan Hsien to preach. But 
because we could not understand one another, no one came to hear me. 
Having stayed there one night, I returned to the house of Tung Yu liang. 

In the winter of the 37. year [1772], Liu T’ien-fu from Wanan Hsien 
took me to his house to preach the doctrine, and he and his son Liu Lin- 
kuei made me their Shen-fu.*® Afterwards more than ten persons with 
family names like Huang, Liu, Chiang, P’eng, and Kuo joined the Church * 
one after the other. 

In the eighth month of the 49. year [Oct.-Nov. 1784] P’eng I-hsii 
took me to Lu-ling Hsien where Hsiao Wen-shu and Hsiao Wen-k’an em- 
braced [again} the Faith. *° After staying with them one night I proceeded 
then to T’ai-ho Hsien Chu Wei-kan and Chu Yo-t’ing embraced [again] 


. WHTP, pp. 26a-27a. 

. According to Western reckoning he was 43 years old. 

. Bernardo de los Santos, O.F.M. See note 5. 

. Brother Martin Palau, O.F.M. See note 6. 

. Litterally “Spiritual Father,” the popular name for a Catholic priest 
in China. 

60. The phrase éwei-chiao translated literally means “to return to the church,” 

but is commonly used for “to join a religion, or church.”” As Document No. 5 shows, 
in some cases it retains its original meaning. 
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the Faith. I gave them holy pictures, religious books, and the church calendar. 
There I stayed for two days. Hu Fang-i and Hu Ch’ien-yu also joined the 
Faith, and I stayed [in their home} for two days. Then I returned to Wan- 
an where I always stayed in the house of Liu Lin-kuei. 

In coming to China my only purpose was to explain and pooat our 
religion, to exhort people to honor the Lord of Heaven, to observe the 
commandments and practice virtue, and thus to enable one to invite blessings 
in this life and reap the rewards in the next. *' I have not engaged in such 
activities as leading people astray through heresy or witchcraft, or collecting 
funds and inciting assemblies, or inducing people to join the Church by 
giving them money. 

After Jo-ya-ching had left, I never saw him again, and know neither his 
family name nor his place of birth. As for Tung Yuliang, Liu Ching-hua, 
and Chu Yu-lin I have been told that they are all dead. 

In the 12. moon of the 48. year [ca. Jan. 1784] Chiang Pao-lu brought 
to me Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko who tried to persuade me to go to Shantung to 
preach the religion there, but Liu Linkuei would not let me go. Chiang 
Pao-lu left Fang Chi-chiieh. He stayed with us for more than a month. In 
the 2. moon [{Febr.-March, 1784} Chiang Pao-lu returned and took him 
{Francisco} elsewhere. All this is according to the truth. 


DocuMENT No. 4 
Deposition of Liu-kuei, the Host of Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento * 


Liu Lin-kuei, when asked, confessed the following: I am 26 years 
{sui} old and a native of Wan-an Hsien. My father is Liu T’ien-fu who 
is 79 years [sui} of age. He is both blind and deaf. At the present he is 
sick. 

In the winter of the 37. year of the Ch’ien-lung era [1772], my father 
went to the house of Tung Yu liang in Ta-yii Hsien and brought back with 
him this European, Li Mano, to preach and practice the religion of the Lord 
of Heaven. My father and I made Li Ma-no our teacher. Later on there 
were Huang Li-hsin, Liu Shang-i, Liu Wen-hsiu, Liu Yung-fu, Chiang 
Jih-ti, Chiang Yii-lieh, P’eng Ming-kuang, P’eng Yiian-ying, P’eng I-hsii, 
Kuo Chi-ch’eng, Kuo Sung-ta, Kuo Tien-p’i, and Kuo Ho-shan who grad- 
ually joined us in the practice of our religion. 

Twice, in the 44. year [1779} and in the 47. year [1782] of the 
Ch’ien-lung era, Li Ma-no sent me to Macao in Kwangtung to forward 
letters. In Macao there was a European, An Po-lao, who gave me in all 


61. Document No. 5 has: “...so that we might now invite blessing and shall live 
in happiness in the world to come.” 

62. WHTP, pp. 27 a-b. 

63. This is obviously an expression of Buddhist background and also has 
the wider meaning of “to embrace a religion,” or “to be devout.” It conveys the 


idea that the person in question is serious about his religion and willing to make 
sacrifices for it. 
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160 Mexican Dollars which I handed entirely over to Li Ma-no who re- 
ceived it and used it. He gave no money to my household. 

What he taught me was to keep the commandments, to practice virtue, to 
observe the fasts, and to recite my prayers. ®* There were no such unlaw- 
ful things as practice of magic or [political] agitation or inciting of 
assemblies. 

In the 4. moon of the 46, year [April-May, 1781} Chiang Pao-lu 
came to my house to visit Li Ma-no. During the 7. moon of the 47. year 
{ Aug.-Sept., 1782} he came for another visit. In the 12. moon of the 48. 
year [Dec., 1783-Jan. 1784] he brought to us the European Fa-lan-ch’i-sse-ko 
whose religious name is Fang Ch’i-chiieh. Fang Ch’i-chiieh wanted that Li 
Ma-no go to Shantung to preach, but I was against it. Fang Ch’i-chiieh 
stayed in my house for more than a month. 

In the 2. moon of the 49. year [Febr.-March, 1784} when Chiang 
Pao-lu came again to see Fang Ch’i-chiieh, I told him that I could keep 
Fang Ch’i-chiieh no longer in my house. Chiang Paolu, then, took Fang 
Ch’i-chiieh and went away. This is the truth. 


DocuMENT No. 5 
Deposition of P’eng I-hsti, Companion of Manuel del Santistmo Sacramento ** 


P’eng I-hsii, when asked, confessed the following: I am 32 years [sui] 
old and a native of Wan-an Hsien. In the 37. year of the Ch’ien-lung era 
{1772} when Liu Lin-kuei’s family invited the European Li Ma-no to preach 
the religion of the Lord of Heaven, I made Li Ma-no also my teacher. 

In the beginning of the 8. moon of the 49. year [Sept.-Oct., 1784} 
I met a man from T’ai-ho Hsien with name Chu Wei-kan. Because his 
family had formerly belonged to the religion of the Lord of Heaven, I 
urged him he should as before practice his religion. Chu Wei-kan agreed. 
Later when I heard that in Luling Hsien the Hsiao family had also for- 
merly belonged to the religion of the Lord of Heaven, I took Li Ma-no to 
the homes of Hsiao Wen-hu and Hsiao Wen-han, in the eighth moon, and 
we urged them, to enter the religion. All followed [our advice}. We stayed 
there one night, and the following day we set out and went together to the 
home of Chu Wei-kan in T’ai-ho Hsien where we remained for two days. 
Chu Weikan together with his nephew Chu Yo-t’ing listened to the sermon 
and agreed to enter the religion, and observe the fasts. Li Ma-no gave Chu 
Wei-kan holy pictures, religious books, and the church calendar. Afterwards 
we went to the homes of Hu Fang-i and Hu Chien-yu to urge them also to 
embrace the Faith. We stayed there for two days and then returned to 
Wan-an. 


64. WHTP, p. 27 b. 

65. T’ing-ts’ung, to allow, does not make sense in this connection and might 
be a printing mistake. Following a suggestion of Prof. Wang I have substituted 
“T’ing-chiang, to attend instruction, to listen to a sermon. 
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The only thing which Li Ma-no taught us was to keep the command- 
ments, to practice virtue, to observe the fasts, and to say our prayers, so that 
we might now invite blessing and shall live in happiness in the world to 
come. He never employed magic nor did he gather people to get money 
from them nor did he other unlawful things. I received no money from 
him. This is the truth. 


BERNWARD WILLEKE, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Jones, Howard Mumford, “The Idea of a Franciscan Academy.” 
The Americas, 1 (October, 1944), 160-165. 

Kreilkamp, Hermes, O.F.M.Cap., “Queen of America.” La Lucerna, 
I (Dicembre, 1944), 74-76. 

Lahey, T. A., “Sermon for the Fishes.” Ave Maria, LX (August 12, 
1944), 108. 

Lanning, John Tate, “A Reconsideration of Spanish Colonial Culture.” 
The Americas, 1 (October, 1944), 166-178. 

Lenhart, John M., O.F.M. Cap., ‘Noteworthy Jubilee Mission” (St. 
Alphonsus Church, Baltimore, Md., March 28 — April 5, 1847). Social 
Justice Review, XXXVII (September, 1944), 167-169. 

Lenhart, John Mathias, O.F.M. Cap., “Tunisian Consulate’’ (con- 
tinued). Social Justice Review, XXXVII (July, 1944), 129-131. 

Liberia, Sister Mary, O.S.F., “Maintenance of Standards with reference 
to Personnel and Service in the X-Ray department.” Hospital Progress, 
XXV (August, 1944), 232-233. 

Lépez, Gabriel, O.F.M., “El Problema de las Relaciones entre la Fe 
y la Raz6n en la Filosofia Medieval. II. La Razén y la Fe segun e Doctor 
Angelico” (to be continued). Ensayos, III (Julio-Septiembre, 1944), 
239-263. 

McCaffery, Kenan J., O.F.M., “Friends of the Future” (The theory 
of the Angelic Doctor concerning Angelic Knowledge). Priestly Studies, 
XIII (Autumn, 1944), 2-5. 

McNicholas, John T., O.P., “Centenary of St. John the Baptist 
Province.” Travelling the Padre’s Trail, (October-November, 1944), 2-6. 

Manousos, Demetrius, O.F.M.Cap., “The Franciscan Heritage. II. 
The Development of Franciscanism.” Round Table of Franciscan Research, 
X (October, 1944), 34-40. 

Manzo, Marcellus, O.F.M.Cap., “The Capuchins in the History of 
Philosophy.” La Lucerna, 1 (Novembre, 1944), 23-24 (to be continued). 

Manzo, Marcellus, O.F.M. Cap., “St. Francis Knight of Christ.” La 
Lucerna, I (Ottobre, 1944), 9. 

Manzo, Marcellus, O.F.M. Cap., ““Tertiary’s Harvest’’ (Mother Cabrini). 
The Franciscan Herald and Forum, XXIII (December 1, 1944), 361-363. 

Marquard, Philip, O.F.M., “The Agnus Dei.” The Franciscan Herald 
and Forum, XXIII (December, 1944), 369-371. 

Metcko, Leo E., O.F.M., “This is the Year of Guadalupe!” The 
Scapular, 11 (November-December, 1944), 7+. 

Michaud, Marie Hayden, “Young Christian Workers” (Guided by 
the Franciscans in SanFrancisco, a group of young men and women put 
Catholic Action into action). Sait Anthony Messenger, LII (December, 
1944), 20-23. 

Mierow, Charles Christopher, “God’s Singer’ (St. Francis). The 
Catholic World, CLX fecsaies 1944), 213-219. 
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Mindorff, Elgar, O.F.M., “The Red-Cross—-a Banner of Mercy.” 
China Monthly, V (November, 1944), 10-13. 

Morgan, Marius M., O.F.M., “Inquisition in California’ (Based on 
Documentary Evidence from the Santa Barbara Archives). Priestly Studies, 
XIII (Autumn, 1944), 24-30. 

Noreen, Sister M., O.S.F., “History through Music.” The Catholic 
School Journal, XLIV (December, 1944), 279-281. 

O’Brien, Eric, O.F.M., “Sermon on the Occasion of the 175th An- 
niversary, Mission San Diego de Alcala”. Provincial Annals (Santa Bar- 
bara), WI (October, 1944), 37-41. 

Papini, Giovanni, “Il Mediatore di Cristo.” La Lucerna, I (Ottobre, 
1944), 14-16. 

Parsons, Anscar, O.F.M.Cap., “Saint Bernadine of Siena on Chaste 
Wedlock.” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLV (December, 1944), 196- 
202. 

Piette, Maximin C.J., O.F.M., “A Royal Cedula of Carlos III 
concerning the Missions of Lower California.” The Americas, 1 (October, 
1944), 233-235. 

Pleasants, J. R., Tertiary, “Supplying Push’ (Driving Power for 
Christian Social Action). The Franciscan Herald and Forum, XXII 
(December 1, 1944), 356-361. 

Poppy, Maximus, O.F.M., “The National Board of the Third Order 
of St. Francis meets.” The Franciscan Herald and Forum, XXIll (De- 
cember 1, 1944), 353-356. 

R., H. F., “Patron of Aviators” (St. Joseph of Cupertino). Ave 
Maria, LX (November, 18, 1944), 355. 

Ramirez, Alfredo, O.F.M., ‘‘Adhesién Franciscana al Pontificado 
Romano.” Ensayos, Ill (Julio-Septiembro, 1944), 230-238. 

Reinhardt, Kurt F., “Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz and the Beginnings 
of Philosophic Speculation in the Americas.” The Americas, 1 (October, 
1944), 207-214. 

Schlaefer, Fidelis, O.F.M.Cap., “Brownson the Journalist.” Brown 
Studies, YX (Winter, 1944), 42-45. 

Schlzfer, Salvator, O.F.M. Cap., “The peace of Brother Peaceful.” 
Round Table of Franciscan Research, X (October, 1944), 26-33. 

Scholes, France V., and Lansing B. Bloom, “Friar Personnel and 
Mission Chronology, 1598-1629." New Mexico Historical Review, XIX 
(October, 1944), 319-336 (to be continued). 

Smyth, T. Taggart, “St. Francis and War.” The Franciscan Review, 
XL (November, 1944), 377-380. 

Spruck, Fintan, O.F.M. Cap., “V-Day Guam.” The Cowl, VIII (Octo- 
ber-November, 1944), 219-221. 

Steck, Francis Borgia, O.F.M., “Literary Contributions of Catholics 
in Nineteenth-Century Mexico” (Continued from previous issue). The 
Americas, 1 (October, 1944), 179-206 (to be continued). 

Styles, William A. L., “Pioneer Franciscan Martyrs.” The Franciscan 
Review, XL (November, 1944), 365-367. 

Troklus, Gregory, O.F.M., “The Franciscans in the Oklahoma 
Panhandle.” The Provincial Chronicle, XVI (Spring, 1944), 111-114. 
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Tuller, Hilarian, O.F.M., “Was St. Basil a Socialist ?” Brown Studies, 
IX (Winter, 1944), 36-41. 

Valle-Arizpe, Artemio de, “De Flandes Lleg6 una Luz” (Peter of 
Ghent and the Franciscans). La Revista Belga, 1 (Noviembre, 1944), 36-41. 

Varnskuhler, Paschal, O.F.M., “Clothed with the Sun.” St. Anthony 
Messenger, LIL (December, 1944), 52+. 

Vera, Victor, O.F.M., “In Memoria eterna erit Justus! Fr. Miguel 
Parra, O.F.M., 1882-1944.” Ensayos, III (Julio-Septiembre, 1944), 207- 
223. 

Wear, Conrad S., O.F.M., ‘‘Psallite Sapienter” (Devoted to Church 
Music and the Motu Proprio). Priestly Studies, X1I1 (Autumn, 1944), 
15-23. 

Wuest, John B., O.F.M., “Father Accursius Gaertner and the Year 
1850 in the History of the Cincinnati Franciscans” (Part III). The Pro- 
vincial Chronicle, XVI (Spring, 1944), 115-122. 

Yafiez, Jaime, O.F.M., “Efectos del Catolicisrno y del Protestantismo.” 
Ensayos, Il (Julio-Septiembro, 1944), 264-271. 

Zach, Victricius, O.F.M.Cap., “Fray Junipero Serra.” The Cowl, 
VIII (December, 1944), 246-247. 

Zaremba, Theodore, O.F.M., ‘Franciscan Educational Conference at 
Burlington, Wisconsin.” The Chronicle (Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary Province), II (July-October, 1944), 49-51. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


In an article entitled “The Festival at Assisi,’ The Commonweal, 
XLI (November 17, 1944), 134, reports that the four-Day celebration 
held this year was an expression of Thanksgiving on the part of the 
Italians for the safety of Assisi and its shrines. These have come through 
this war in good state of preservation. One of the features was a public 
performance of Three Lauds by Fra Jacapone da Todi and Saint Francis: 
the first time in 700 years. 

The Tidings, official organ of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles has 
issued a Special Junipero Serra Number to commemorate the 160th an- 
niversaty of Serra’s death, August 28, 1784. This 48 page number is 
beautifully illustrated, and is available at One Dollar from The Tidings, 
3241 South Figueroa Street, Lost Angeles, 7, California. 

A Franciscan Forum to be known as Friars’ Forum has been organized 
under the auspices of Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, and was con- 
ducted at Hamilton Hotel, Chicago. The Forum contemplates a series of 
six lectures for the first Sundays of the month from November 1944 through 
April 1945 at 8 P.M. The subjects treated were “Modern Problems in 
Criminology,” by Rev. Fr. Eligius Weier, O.F.M.; “Education, what is it?” 
by Fr. Ferdinand Gruen, O.F.M.; “Library and Education,” by Fr. 
Gervase Brinkmann, O.F.M.; “Christ, Francis and Peace,” by Fr. Cyprian 
Emanuel, O.F.M.; “Masterpieces of Present-day Literature,” by Fr. Victor 
Herman, O.F.M.; and “Christ's Position in the World,” by Fr. Pancratius 
Freudinger, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald and Forum, December 1, 1944, 

. 383). 
. ee to Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVI (July 28, 1944), page 
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224, Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII nominated Very Rev. Enrico Corra, 
O.F.M.Conv., as Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office. 

The sermon preached at the Solemn Mass, celebrated by the Custos of 
the Holy Land, the Most Rev. Albert Gori, O.F.M., in honor of St. 
Bernardine of Siena, was given in Arabic, by a native Franciscan Friar. 
This ceremony was part of a triduum of religious and academic exercises 
held in Jerusalem in observance of the fifth centenary of the great 
Franciscan apostle of the devotion to the Holy Name (Crusader’s Almanac, 
1945, p. 26). 

The centenary of St. Bernardine of Siena was celebrated at Mt. St. 
Sepulchre, Washington, D.C., by a special triduum during which a series 
of sermons was preached by Father Alan McCoy, O.F.M. of the Santa — 
Barbara Province, who is at present pursuing higher studies at the Catholic 
University. 

In The Sword of the Spirit, October, 1944, Father Agnellus Andrew, 
O.F.M., was scheduled to give an address at Carnegie Hall, Northampton, 
on the subject, “Trade Warfare-Can We End It?” 

According to the first number of the Library Chronicle of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, (Summer, 1944) the following documents are listed 
among new acquisitions of the Archives Collection: Sanchez Navarro Papers, 
1658-1895. These refer to the history of Mexico and Texas and shed much 
light on the social, economic, religious, administrative, and judicial life 
and activity of the haciendas and towns in the territory between Northern 
Coahuila and Southwestern Texas. 

August, 1944 saw the appearence of the first number of Paz y Bien, 
the official review of the Franciscan Province of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
Michoacan, Mexico. The first issue contains such articles as: ‘San 
Bernadino de Siena Apéstol de Italia,” by V. R. Leopold Campos, O.F.M., 
Provincial; ‘Siena, Joya de la Toscana,” by R. P. Leopoldo Arvizu, O.F.M.; 
and “San Francisco y el Arte,” by R. P. Eliseo Ruiz, O.F.M. 

Padre Esteban Ibafiez, O.F.M. has just published in Madrid, the 
first Spanish-Riff Dictionary of the Berber language, spoken by the natives 
of Spanish Morocco. The work consists of 440 pages (The Americas, 
Oct. 1944). 

According to a Science Service report which appeared in the New 
York Times, July 30, 1944, botanical evidence has been produced which 
allegedly militates against the authorship of the famous Voynich Manus- 
cript. This unsolved cipher is usually attributed to Roger Bacon, who 
’ died in 1292. The new evidence against his authorship consists in the 
fact that at least two of the plants depicted in its illustrations were 
unknown in Europe until after Columbus returned from the New World. 
One of these illustrations is that of a sunflower; but it is definitely known 
that sunflower seeds were first brought to Europe in 1493. Thus Professor 
Hugh O'Neill, botanist of the Catholic University, fairly well established a 
formidable probability against the Voynich Manuscript being the handiwork 


Roger Bacon. IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St: Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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The Pierpont Morgan Library of New York treasures a rare copy of 
Incunabula which was printed in 1474 in the monastery of the Friars 
Minar Conventual at Venice. The Friars employed the printer Andrew de 
Paltascichis to print in their monastery a number of popular books during 
the years 1474 to 1478. The book in question is a treatise on vices and 
virtues entitled : Fiore de Virtu. In the colophon on fol. 75, it is said 
that the book was printed ‘‘nel Beretin convento, De la cha [sa] grande, 
se chiama la giesia Graude [mistake for Grande}, ornamento de lalma 
Venesia.”” In 1477 another edition was issued by the same press. Only 
six works are known which have been printed at this monastic print-shop. 
The copy in the Morgan Library is the only one preserved in this country. 
The British Museum in London, the University Library of Cambridge, 
England, and the Marciana in Venice each possess another copy of the 
same issue. 

The Friars Minor are represented among the printers of the fifteenth 
century by only one member, Frate Giovanni da Teramo of the Observants. 
This Friar was employed by the magistrate of the city of Ascoli to print 
the Statutes of the city of Ascoli. He printed the work in the Church of 
St. Mary de Solistano in Ascoli and finished it on April 9, 1496. The 
text is in Italian and covers 254 folio leaves or 508 pages, in large gothic 
letters. There is no copy of this incunabula in the American libraries. The 
monastery of St. Mary's was apparently a suppressed institution. When 
Frmr Giovanni had finished his work to the satisfaction of his employers, 
he received from the magistrate the permission to call other Friars of the 
same Order to the same place and so the Friars Minor took possession of 
the church and monastery of St. Mary’s de Solistano till they were 
banished from there in 1546 by the city authorities. 


Fr. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 


St. Augustine Monastery, 


We are pleased to take note of a very enthusiastic study on the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi, The Blind Man with Perfect Vision, by the Rev. 
Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. (The Carmelite Press, Englewood, N.J., and 
Chicago, III.; 16 pages). The author sets out to show, on the basis of the 
Canticle of the Sun, that St. Francis was one of the few men in history 
who had perfect eye-sight, despite his impaired vision, because he was 
a lover of nature and a lover of the God of nature. We concur with the 
opinion of Father Peter Duffee, O.F.M., in the foreword, that this short 
but masterful work will be inspirational and instructive for the many 
lovers of the Seraph of Assisi, because the author shows a keen 
understanding and expert appreciation of the personality and character of 
Assisi’s saint. Like a golden thread, a plea for peace, through the example 
of St. Francis, runs through the booklet. 
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The Office of the National Secretary of the Third Order in the United 
States recently issued four booklets of importance to directors of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, and of interest to those who are seeking information 
on Franciscan matters. The latter is particularly true of The Original Rule 
of the Tertiaries (pages 24; 10 cents), edited by Father Maximus Poppy, 
O.F.M., who has interpolated the pertinent paragraphs of the present 
tule by way of a running comment. The booklet should prove valuable to 
students of the Third Order. Father Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., is the 
author of A Rule of Life (pages 32; 10 cents), which gives the funda- 
mentals of the Third Order in short and pithy paragraphs. The Third 
Order Director (pages 32; 15 cents), in its second edition, gives practical 
hints for administering the fraternities. The Ceremonial of Reception and 
Profession (pages 60; 10 cents) should be welcomed by all directors 
because it has the ceremonial in the plural form with an English transla- 
tion, and also adds the ceremonial for the reception and profession of single 
persons. Directors may have review copies for the asking, and are assured of 
special prices for quantities. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M.Cap. 


St. Lawrence College, 
Mt. Calvary, Wis. 





BOOKS REVIEWS 


Mirror of Christ: Francis of Assisi. By Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. (Paterson, 
N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944, Pp. viii 205, «2.50.) 


Written with great artistry, with deep understanding, and with obvious 
love for the subject, this latest work is a credit to the growing list of the 
author’s books. A selection of the Spiritual Book Associates, this latest 
one is a fast-moving, popular life of St. Francis written especially for 
American Tertiaries, although anyone can read it with profit and pleasure. 

As may be expected in a work of this nature, there is no treatise on the 
sources, no new attempt to solve the Franciscan Question, no footnotes. 
No apology is made for using some of the charming legends that belong 
to the rich deposit of Franciscan tradition. Occasionally, however, the 
author makes use of legends of a much later date and of really questionable 
foundation, e.g., the alleged connection of Pica, the mother of St. Francis, 
with the French noble family of the Bourlemonts (not Boulemonts) of 
Provence, or Burgundy; he is by far more cautious about the equally 
untenable noble origin of Pietro Bernardone from the Moriconi family 
of Lucca; he also accepts the debatable presence of St. Francis at the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215 and the influence of the letter Tau springing 
from the opening sermon of Innocent III. Use could have been made of 
some of the later chronological studies, e.g., for the time of the war 
between Assisi and Perugia; the chapter on the origin of the regula 
bullata of 1223 is perhaps too simply told; and Psalm 141 in the con- 
cluding chapter, considering the readers intended, should have been given 
in English. 

These defects, however, do not seriously diminish the value of the 
book. Although the fruits of the best historical research can be employed 
in popular books, still the general effect in view is the matter of prime 
importance. And in this well printed volume the author is unquestionably 
successful in drawing a faithful, beautiful, and impelling profile of the 
lovable Francis; he had no intention of making it a book of historical 
reference. 

JoHN B. Wuest, O.F.M. 
Holy Family Monastery, 
Oldenburg, Indiana. 


The city Set on a Hill. By James A. Van der Veldt, O.F.M. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1944. Pp. vi+299. $2.50.) 


Since descriptive writing easily tends to become tedious, Father James 
takes the reader on a series of tours through Vatican City by letting him 
follow the adventures of fourteen-year-old Frank Angelos. Frank is the 
son of a foreign diplomat accredited to the Holy See. Because of the 
war the Angelos family is interned in the Vatican State for a lengthy 
period. This fact gives Frank the opportunity to explore, and it gives the 
author a chance to introduce a variety of characters competent to explain. 
By and large Father James uses his device successfully, clothing descriptive 
and informative material in sprightly conversational forms. 
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The book gives a general picture of the whole of Vatican City by 
outlining the entire area, describing the location and structure of its 
buildings and the purpose each serves. With this general picture as a 
background, the author weaves in historical and architectural data as he 
takes up the individual items of interest. Through Frank’s visits to the 
museum and aft galleries the reader gets ‘‘first lessons” in the arts of 
painting and sculpture. These two arts, along with the art of tapestry 
weaving, receive most extensive and detailed treatment for the obvious 
reason that to fail to know something about them is to miss one of the 
reasons why the Vatican is world famous. 

The book is punctuated with a fair share of incident and anecdote 
worth remembering or recalling. It is written from the viewpoint of the 
adolescent, and is therefore not scientific in form. Well may it find a 
permanent place as collateral reading in the high school course. Mature 
readers too should find The City Set on a Hill interesting, for it deserves 
to be classed as popular in the best sense of the term. Father James spent 
twelve years in Rome. In telling this story of the Vatican he does not fail 
to co out the basic reason for its glory as only he can who knows and 
understands Romme, and loves the City because he loves and understand 
the Church. A map of Vatican City and a number of photographic 
illustrations help to clarify the text.- yrs p ARSONS, O.F.M.Cap. 

St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Deaconship : Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By Aloysius Biskupek, 
S.V.D. (St. Louis : B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. 258. $2.50) 


Glossing the outstanding phrase of the “Pontificale,” the writer 
evidences himself as a profound and acute delineator of the asceticism 
expected of a consecrated Deacon after he has received the septiform 
“robur” of the Holy Spirit to resist the devil and his temptations in the 
Name of the Lord. 

St. Stephen full of Faith and the Holy Ghost prefigured in the Levites, 
but far surpassing them in wonders and signs among the ie is the 
heroic model to be reproduced in measure in the modern world. 

Father Biskupek shows familiarity with the difficulties of the age 
we live in, and adroitly indicates how perennial spiritual principles should 
still be made operative. 

Such books directly bearing on a particular state with pointed appli- 
cations are all too scarce in the vernacular. 

Primarily didactic and incisive this “‘libellus’’ may be found austere 
by those who prefer more of the affective and devotional; but it is anything 
but arid, glistening as it does under the constant spray of living water 
from the Savior’s fountain of Scriptures. 

Incorporation of the complete text of the Rite of Ordination to 
Deaconship somewhere in the volume would save some readers the need 
of using two books simultaneously, in order to appreciate how carefully the 
author has been guided by the liturgy in the selection of his topics. 

Holy Name College, MICHAEL HarDING, O.F.M. 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Problem of Pain. By C. S. Lewis. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. 148. $1.50.) 


With vigor, novelty, and freshness, Mr. C. S. Lewis attempts to 
explain “the intellectual Problem raised by suffering.” His thesis is timely 
in view of the present war, and it is well sustained in his understanding 
of God’s love for man. That love and the Fall of man are the answers to 
our tribulations, for God wants us remade according to His Plan, otherwise 
He views our remaking hopelessly. 

The author presents a strange amalgam of Orthodox Christianity, 
Protestant Subjectivism, and Modern Skepticism. His concept of the human 
soul and its origin evidences this. For him the Bible is entirely 2 human 
book, and Hell is not eternal. St. Paul’s teachings are often misunderstood. 

Time and further thought on these latter points will, perhaps, beget 
a synthesis of genuine orthodoxy. 

M. A. MarRRON, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Particles of Modern Physics. By J. D. Stranathan, Ph. D. (Philadelphia: 
The Blakiston Co. Pp. 571.) 


The book is designed to familiarize the student, early in his career, 
with the many physical concepts to which studies of the “particles” of. 
modern physics, the electron, positive rays, photons, positrons, neutrons, 
mesotrons, X-rays, alpha, bata, and gamma rays, and cosmic rays, have led. 

Experimental evidence for the existence of these “particles” is em- 
phasized, and conepts of modern physics are developed, in historical 
sequence for the most part, with critically chosen contributions convincingly 
described and well illustrated. Several copies of Nobel Prize winning 
photographs of the “Particles of Modern Physics” are included in the 
illustrations. 

The treatment of the determination of the charge on the electron ‘e’, 
and Avogadro’s number ‘N’, is comprehensive, and is a good illustration 
of the general method of determining physical constants with high 
accuracy through refinemehts in technique and through the sifting out of 
errors by comparison of different methods. 

One chapter is devoted to experimental evidence that physical entities 
such as electrons, atoms, and molecules have a dual characteristic and 
behave sometimes as particles and sometimes as waves. 

It is recommanded as a survey course in modern physics for under- 
graduate students who have had the usual courses in general physics. 
Tabular data and numerous references are offered as an aid to further study 
and make the book a valuable reference for more advanced students. There 
are both subject and author indices. 


J. A. MAHONEY 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Le P. Alexis de Barbezieux. By R. P. Justin de Montagnac, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Pointe-aux-Trembles, Montreal: La Reparation, 1943. Pp. 59.) 


L’Eglise Catholique au Canada. By R. P. Georges de Quebec, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Pointe-aux-Trembles, Montréal: La Reparation, 1944. Pp. vii+82.) 


In a sense both of these ogee volumes form a unit. The first 
gives a short sketch of the life of Father Alexis, co-founder of the 
Capuchin province in Canada. The second presents a short statistical history 
of the Church in Canada, the fifth thoroughly revised edition of a work 
that was issued in its first edition by Father Alexis back in 1921. Although 
both are destined for popular consumption, they are written in a scientific 
strain with references. Their value would have been enhanced by an index. 

Father Alexis made a sufficiently important impression upon the later 
history of the Church in Canada that the facts of his life deserve perpe- 
tuation, and we can only hope that this will be done in more extensive 
fashion at some future date. We are impressed by the preparation he 
underwent for his future vocation as a lad in France, by his professorial 
and professional occupations in Cuba, by his employment as a private 
secretary in the Spanish embassy of Washington, by his ordination to the 
priesthood (1882) in France, by his teaching of history at the diocesan 
college of St. Paul in his home country, and by his assistance at the 
cathedral of his own diocese. Towards the end of 1887 he became a 
Capuchin. In 1890 he was sent to Canada, with Father Ladislas, to prepare 
a novitiate-refuge. This was the beginning of the present Capuchin pro- 
vince of St. Louis, in which he occupied all the important positions at 
one time or another. He was the prime mover in the foundation of most 
establishments in the embryo province. Most of his years were spent in 
the friaries at Ottawa, Quebec, and Montreal. In all of these places he 
gained the confidence of the hierarchy and clergy, but he was particularly 
known for his most active participation in the promotion of Catholic social 
action at Quebec. There is hardly a place of eastern Canada in which his 
name is not recalled with reverence, and even the western provinces speak 
of him with esteem. He died at the advanced age of eighty-six. 

The first edition of the short statistical history of the Church in 
Canada was started as a labor of love by Father Alexis. This latest edition 
is almost completely new. It is particularly valuable for its many statistical 
tables, derived from official sources. An appended map of the ecclesiastical 
boundaries in eastern Canada is most cha e, but a similar map for western 
Canada would be a precious adjunct. 

Even though the first of these books is eulogistic in form, it should 
prove valuable in directing attention to a very active personage in the 
newer history of the Church in Canada. The second volume, even though 
polemical in as far as it points out the importance of the French element 
in the Church of Canada, should prove valuable enough by its official 
statistics to merit the attention of Church historians. The popular setting 
of both volumes should assure a widespread reading clientéle. 

THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 
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A Study of St. John of the Cross 


SPIRIT OF FLAME 


By the Outstanding Authority on the 
Life of This Beloved Saint 


E. Allison Peers 


“It is an excellent brief study, particularly recommended for emphasizing 
the human qualities of the Saint.” — Catholic Library World 

“Highly recommended.” — The Michigan Catholic 

“So simply are his conclusions {the author's} presented, so unaffected is 
his erudition, that the very method is such as to please the lowly, learned 
Saint John.” — The Commonweal 

“It is a book to be read soon again, then referred to from time to time, and 
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pondered over frequently. It is, indeed, a book to be cherished.” 
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TRADITIO 


Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and Religion 
Edited by Johannes Quasten and Stephan Kuttner 


Volume II (1944), 536 pages 
Subscription price $6.50 Single copy $7.50 


“The appearance of the first volume of Traditio marks an epoch in the 
history of American scholarship. Here for the first time in this country is a 
volume, edited and published under Catholic auspices, so massive in bulk, so 
extensive in range, so rigorous in scholarship, so objective in tone, so original 
in parts, so contemporary in technique and so precise in textual accuracy that 
it can bear comparison with any periodical publication in the world. 

“With Catholicism Traditio combines catholicity. The author of the first essay 
is equally at home with Classical poets and Catholic theologians; the author 
of the second with the Fathers of the Church and modern, liberal German 
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—THOUGHT (Fordham Univ. Quarterly) 
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SUMMER SESSION 


THE FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE 


SAINT BONAVENTURE, NEW YORK. 


SPIRITUALITY AND THEOLOGY 


THE “BREVILOQUIUM” OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 
FRANCISCAN TEACHING TRACED IN GREEK FATHERS 
FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 

THE THIRD ORDER 


PHILOSOPHY 


HISTORY OF FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY 

ST. BONAVENTURE, “COLLATIONES IN HEXAEMERON” 

DUNS SCOTUS, “DE PRIMO RERUM PRINCIPIO” 

THE LOGIC OF CCKHAM 

PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITE, “DE DIVINIS 
NOMINIBUS” 
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FRANCISCAN ORDER SOURCES AND LITERATURE 
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FRANCISCAN HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS 
HISPANIC-AMERICAN HISTORY 


PALAEOGRAPHY 


MISSIONOLOGY 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION AND 
LANGUAGE 





The Summer Session of 1945 begins July 2 and continues six 
weeks thereafter. 


File applications at an early date with the Registrar, Graduate 
Office, or with the Director, Franciscan Institute. 








CATHOLIC LITURGICS 


Translated and adapted from the German of 
Richard Stapper, S.T.D. 


by 
David Baier, O.F.M., S.T.D. 
Professor of Dogma and Liturgics, 
St. Bonaventure Seminary 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 

Father Baier and the Saint Anthony Press deserve thanks for the 
service they have rendered in providing an English edition of 
Stapper’s Katholische Liturgik.... [The translation}, intended directly 
for seminarians, will also appeal to a wider circle of readers... In 
the treatment of ... topics, the author has endeavored to keep in view 
at all times not merely their rubrical, but their dogmatic, historical 
and ascetical aspects.” — Liturgical Arts. 

Revised edition, 394 pp., $3.00 


Postage is extra 
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By the 
Rev. Patrick Rogers, M.A., Litt. D. 
Introduction by the 


RIGHT REVEREND DaviD MATHEW 


Foreword by the 
VeRY REVEREND FATHER JAMES, 
O. F. M. Cap. 


New biography of the great Franciscan social reformer who 
organized schools and industrial classes at a time when there 
was no system of education in Ireland, and stirred England 
and America by his temperance crusade. 


166 pages Illustrated $2.50 
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FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 
Volume One 


THE TRACTATUS DE SUCCESSIVIS 
attributed to 
WILLIAM OCKHAM 
($2) 
Edited with a study on the life and Works of Ockham by 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 
$1.50 for subscribers to Franciscan Studies: 

Even though the Tractatus is only a compilation from Ockham’s authentic 
works, it should be warmly welcomed by students of fourteenth-century philo- 
sophy as a valuable addition to our very inadequate library of modern editions 
of Ockham’s writings. 

E. A.M. in The Journal of Philosophy 

Medieval scholars will welcome this first publication of the Franciscan 
Institute, a scholarly edition of Ockham’s treatise... 

The Catholic World 

This is the kind of work which all mediaevalists and students of philo- 
sophy will welcome and, perhaps, try to emulate. Modesty, care, precision, 
understanding and scholarly prudence are the virtues of the good editor; they 
are well illustrated here. The Franciscan Institute of Saint Bonaventure College 
is to be commended for the quality of its initial research publication. 

Vernon J. Bourke in The Modern Schoolman 

It is a pleasure to welcome the first number of the promising new series 
of studies issuing from the Franciscan Institute... And it is especially gratifying 
to have in easily available form some firsthand material on the thought of one 
whose work is generally difficult of ready access as is that of William 
of Ockham. 

Ralph M. Blake, in Traditio 








Appearing in late summer 
Volume Two 
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CONTINGENTIBUS 


of 
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edited 
With a study on the Mediaeval problem 
of three-valued logic 
by : 


Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. 

This authentic treatise of Ockham throws light on the origin of 
the so-called Thomistic opinion in regard to God’s knowledge of 
future contingent facts. A careful analysis of the logic of this tract 
reveals the Medieval logic in some of its excellence and modernity. 
Further text editions from Ockham and other scholastics of the 
fourteenth century illustrate the discussion. 
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